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ENGLAND  affordes  those  glorious  vagabonds, 
That  carried  earst  their  fardels  on  their  backes, 
Coursers  to  ride  on  through  the  gazing  streetes,          , 
Sooping  it  in  their  glaring  Satten  sutes, 
And  Pages  to  attend  their  maisterships: 
With  mouthing  words  that  better  wits  have  framed, 
They  purchase  lands,  and  now  Esquires  are  namde.  .  .  . 

How  can  he  sing  whose  voice  is  hoarse  with  care? 
How  can  he  play  whose  heart  stringes  broken  are? 
How  can  he  keepe  his  rest  that  nere  found  rest? 
How  can  he  keepe  his  time  whome  time  nere  blest? 
Onely  he  can  in  sorrow  beare  a  parte, 
With  untaught  hand,  and  with  untundd  hart. 
Fond  arts  farewell,  that  swallowed  have  my  youth. 
Adew  vayne  muses,  that  have  wrought  my  ruth.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  musty,  dusty,  rusty,  fusty  London, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  of  a  poet's  wit, 
That  cheatest  vertue  of  her  due  desert, 
And  sufferest  great  Apolloe's  sonne  to  want. 

THI  RITURNE  FROM  PERNASSUS  (printed  1606). 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  STAGE 
$  The  Religious  Drama 

HISTORIANS  tell  us  that  no  drama  of  any  kind  existed 
in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  for 
250  years  French  Ecclesiastics  composed  and  acted  the 
first  plays  seen  in  this  country.     They  were  religious 
dramas  written  in  Latin. 
In  a  Latin  story  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  read  that 
two  friars,  coming  upon  a  large  crowd  in  a  field  near  a  church,  recognised 
that  the  spectacles  such  as  they  were  wont  to  call  "miracles  "  were  being 
acted  there,  because  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  "bursts  of  laughter  and 
applause."    Perhaps  this  demonstration  of  the  crowd  was  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  way  of  telling  Norman  Ecclesiastics  that  the  common  folk  were 
not  able  to  regard  Latin  Christianised  plays  with  feelings  of  devotion. 
The  peasantry  did   not   forget  that  the  Norman  Conquest  brought 
England  back  into  the  Roman  pale.  So  when  the  religious  play  was  re- 
moved from  the  church  into  the  meadow,  the  vernacular  mingled  in 
grotesque  incongruity  with  the  Latin,  and  scenes,  both  comic  and  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  were  interpolated  between  the  more  solemn  portions  of 
the  play.  Nor  could  the  clergy  fail  to  realise  that  the  people  liked  to  hear 
•dialogue  spoken  in  a  language  which  they  themselves  could  understand. 
In  fact  the  spectators  were  anxious  to  see  even  scriptural  narratives 
•embroidered  by  traits  of  character  and  incidents  with  which  they  were 
immediately  familiar  in  their  own  towns. 

In  1311  the  Council  of  Vienna,  under  Pope  Clement  V.,  decided 
that  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  should  become  an  annual  church  festival 
in  all  the  countries  under  its  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  This  meant  a 
national  holiday,  and  as  the  day  of  celebration  was  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday  it  came  at  a  time  not  far  short  of  the  longest  day  of  the 
year.  The  English  Trade  Guilds,  therefore,  adopted  the  festival  as  an 
occasion  for  arranging,  on  a  large  scale,  a  religious  pageant  immediately 
connected  with  their  own  various  trades;  and  appreciating  the  advantage 
•of  freeing  Drama  from  the  limitations  of  a  Church  Service,  they  linked  to- 
gether several  religious  stories,  making  one  long,  continuous,  Biblical 
narrative,  which  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  York,  Chester, 
Wakefield,  and  Coventry  Cycles.  These  Guild-Plays  were  not  transla- 
tions or  even  adaptations  of  French  art;  their  most  characteristic  feature 
Avas  a  selection  in  arrangement,  forming  a  collection  or  series,  and  this, 
more  than  any  literary  or  dramatic  merit  in  the  individual  plays  them- 
selves, was  their  contribution  towards  the  evolution  of  drama.  Then 
the  Vatican,  by  a  decree,  thought  to  sanctify,  more  emphatically  to  a 
religious  use,  a  popular  taste  for  miracle  plays.  Englishmen,  however, 
had  never  regarded  these  plays  solely  as  religious  ceremonies,  but  more  as 
amusements,  although  neither  in  the  church  nor  in  the  market  place  were 
the  plays  used  as  entertainments  for  which  payment  could  be  demanded. 
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The  offertories,  however,  in  the  churches  may  have  benefited  by  the,  per- 
formances, and  the  open-air  pageant  at  the  yearly  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  brought  many  thousands  of  spectators  into  the  towns  who  left 
their  money  behind  them,  chiefly  at  the  taverns.  To  meet  the  expenses 
the  Guilds  levied  a  rate  on  every  craftsman,  from  a  penny  to  fourpence, 
which  was  collected  annually.  This  was  called  "Pageant  Silver,"  and  a 
pageant  master  was  elected  each  year  to  control  the  spending  of  the  rate. 
In  general  method  of  treatment  the  Moralities  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Mystery  Plays,  although  the  latter  had  never  reflected 
the  learning  of  the  schools  nor  the  habits  of  the  privileged  classes. 
Moreover,  Moralities,  Interludes  and  Masques  were  often  acted  at 
Court  and  in  the  great  houses  of  the  nobility.  The  primary  object, 
however,  of  all  these  entertainments  was  not  to  edify  or  to  instruct,  but 
to  amuse.  Men's  bad  qualities  were  continually  increasing  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  entertainment.  "Vice"  became  the  favourite  and 
most  prominent  character  in  each  play.  It  was  his  function  to  keep  the 
audience  amused,  and  his  original  character  as  an  agent  of  evil  was  soon 
swallowed  up  in  that  of  general  mischief  maker  and  eventually  of  jester. 
Then  as  we  approach  the  i6th  century,  we  find  in  the  country  towns 
professional  actors  displacing  mountebanks.  In  fact,  the  direction  in 
which  the  people's  drama  was  moving  is  shown  in  the  Morality  "Mankind," 
written  certainly  not  later  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  i5th  century. 
An  atmosphere  of  broad  comedy  pervades  the  play,  emanating  from  the 
devils  who  are  the  centre  of  attraction.  At  the  moment  when  the  great 
devil  is  about  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  the  actors  announce  their  in- 
tention of  making  a  collection  and  hint  that  the  spectators  must  be 
generous,  "Else  there  shall  no  man  him  see,"  for: — 

"He  loveth  no  grotis,  nor  pence  nor  two  pence; 
Give  us  red  royals,  if  ye  will  see  his  abominable  presence." 

This,  then,  is  our  introduction  to  the  earliest  type  of  the  English  pro- 
fessional actor,  to  the  man  who  "must  please  to  live";  one  whose  efforts 
are  limited  to  amusing  the  peasant.  The  form  of  the  morality  play  was 
retained,  because  it  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  write  plays  on  a 
secular  subject,  but  it  had  become  the  vehicle  for  exploiting  the  low  life 
of  the  country.  Thus  English  drama  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its. 
existence  made  little  progress.  There  are  occasional  indications  of  skill 
in  character  drawing,  and  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  appear  in  the 
dialogue,  with  a  tendency  to  satirise  the  conduct  of  the  clergy;  but  the 
presentations  were  lacking  in  artistic  purpose  and  had  not  the  ornate  ela- 
boration of  the  Flemish  pageants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  play 
"Everyman,"  perhaps  the  latest  in  date  of  the  Moralities,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  dramatic  art,  and  the  English  version  is  superior  to  the  original.  It  is. 
the  only  play  written  in  the  vernacular,  before  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  which  can  be  said  to  be  equally  excellent  in  its  construction, 
characterisation,  and  literary  expression.  Without  any  likelihood  of 
conscious  imitation  it  yet  stands  on  the  same  high  plane  as  Greek  tragedy. 
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§  The  Palace  Drama 

ENGLISH  drama,  as  a  national  amusement,  continued  to  be 
without  artistic  form  in  its  representation  for  over  another  cen- 
tury. The  number  of  strolling  players  throughout  the  country 
was  ever  increasing,  but  while  many  obtained  sanction  to  travel  as  the 
servants  of  noblemen,  this  passport  rarely  proved  a  recommendation  for 
any  special  talent.  The  new  impulse,  indeed,  given  to  the  theatre  did  not 
take  place  in  the  country,  but  in  London,  by  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  a  prince  born  and  bred  in  the  very  midst  of  the  European  Renaissance. 
Henry  VIII.,  at  the  age  of  18,  was  a  new  experience  at  the  English 
Court.  No  similar  personality  had  been  on  the  throne  before.  He  had 
that  gaiety  of  heart  and  joy  of  life  which  was  more  French  in  tempera- 
ment than  English,  and  a  mental  keenness  more  Italian  than  French.  He 
was  unusually  accomplished ;  skilful  as  a  musician  on  many  instruments,  a 
composer,  a  dancer,  a  draughtsman  delighting  in  colour  and  costume. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  an  artist-prince  ruled,  and  one  who  was  not 
in  the  pay  of  Rome.  Londoners  could  forget  their  insular  prejudices 
when  they  remembered  that  the  King's  tastes  were  those  of  an  English- 
man. Unfortunately  for  art  opportunity  was  lacking  to  complete  the  early 
promise  of  Henry's  reign,  for  the  ruling  passion  of  the  people  had  never 
been  art  but  politics,  and  religion  is  inseparable  from  politics.  The 
Reformation  springing  up  in  Germany  was  an  influence  which  appealed 
more  to  the  heart  of  England  than  did  Italian  love  of  beauty  and  know- 
ledge. It  better  suited  the  disposition  of  islanders  to  fight  for  religion 
than  for  intellectual  freedom,  and  Henry  ever  kept  within  touch  of  popu- 
lar sentiment.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  establishing  English  music,  also 
singing  and  dancing,  as  fine  arts  which,  in  the  iyth  century,  excelled 
those  arts  in  all  other  countries.  To  the  King,  more  than  to  his  daughters 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  belonged  this  credit.  Neither  of  the  Queens  en- 
couraged art  and  literature  to  an  equal  extent,  or  spent  money  so  lavishly 
on  artists.  That  it  wasMasques  and  Spectacles  which  flourished  at  Court, 
rather  than  Drama,  the  political  activities  of  the  day  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Plays  have  no  lasting  value  unless  they  can  reflect  impartially 
the  age  in  which  they  are  written.  And  Henry  discouraged  the  writing  of 
Drama  excepting  when  he  needed  it  as  a  weapon  of  controversy  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Pope.  A  Statute  of  his  in  1543  expressly  permitted  the 
performance  of  plays,  "For  the  rebuking  and  reproaching  of  vices  and  for 
the  setting  forth  of  virtue,"  so  long  as  their  teaching  was  not  "contrary  to 
the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty."  This  act  gave  encourage- 
ment to  plays  being  written  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  Elizabeth, 
however,  fearing  a  quarrel  with  Spain  within  a  year  of  her  accession,  pro- 
hibited the  acting  of  all  plays  dealing  with  matters  of  religion.  This  was 
a  policy  which  contributed  to  the  complete  secularisation  of  the  drama, 
because  the  Puritans  at  once  seized  hold  of  the  wording  of  the  new  act  to 
regard  the  Queen's  restriction  as  an  admission  that  plays  in  themselves 
were  profane,  and,  therefore,  licentious  compositions.  This  was  an  alto- 
gether new  point  of  view  to  take  up.  Practically  the  assertion  became 
largely  responsible  for  degrading  the  drama.  If  plays  are  called  profane 
the  public  ceases  to  regard  playwriting  as  a  fine  art. 
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§  The  Elizabethan  Drama  , 

WE  now  come  to  what  is  called  the  Golden  Age  of  English 
Drama,  and  in  one  sense  it  was  golden,  in  so  far  that  it  brought 
a  good  deal  of  prosperity  to  those  who  dabbled  in  theatrical 
management,  especially  in  London.  Elizabethan  drama  can  be  studied 
from  different  points  of  view.  We  may  turn  to  the  printed  books  and 
study  the  plays  which  have  survived  destruction,  or  we  can  look  up  the 
legal  records,  correspondence,  and  personal  references  to  the  drama  of 
the  time.  The  Elizabethan  drama,  says  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  is  only  known  to 
us  in  magnificent  fragments,  and  we  may  take  it  that  the  best  has  sur- 
vived and  the  worst  perished.  This  "worst"  cannot  number  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  it  was  probably  considerably  more,  especi- 
ally in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Most  of  the  lost  plays  were  crude  and  hasty  compositions,  showing  the 
topical  side  of  the  drama — that  is,  famous  murders,  or  political  and  even 
religious  events  of  the  time,  more  or  less  cleverly  but  thinly  disguised  to 
escape  the  Censor's  eye.  Then  there  were  the  English  Chronicle  Plays, 
which  could  be  elaborated  on  historical,  political  or  comedy  lines, 
popular  with  Londoners,  but  disliked  by  the  Court  because  of  their 
tendency  to  excite  sedition.  And  if  most  of  these  dramas  were  but  poor 
contributions  to  dramatic  literature  their  writers  and  the  actors  main- 
tained that  they  were  given  with  a  moral  and  an  instructive  intention. 

This  tendency  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  preceding  period  of 
religious  dramas,  an  influence  which  had  not  entirely  disappeared  when 
James  came  to  the  throne.  In  fact,  at  the  very  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
drama  was  both  wholesome  and  virile  the  outcry  against  it,  from  the 
Puritans,  was  the  loudest.  So  far  as  the  City  Corporation's  objection 
went  it  was  due  to  dislike  of  interference  from  the  Privy  Council;  that 
of  the  clergy  was  for  economic  reasons.  And  the  outcry  was  always  the 
same — complaints  of  "The  daily  disorderly  exercise  of  a  number  of 
players  and  playing-houses  erected  within  the  City,  whereby  the  youths 
of  the  City  were  greatly  corrupted  and  their  manners  infected  with  many 
evils  and  ungodly  qualities  by  reason  of  the  wanton  and  profane  devices 
presented  on  the  stage."  Here  suspicion  is  aroused  by  the  vague  nature 
of  the  charges  made,  as  regards  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  plays,  and  the 
Corporation  never  attempted  a  definition  of  their  accusations.  Indeed, 
the  root  of  the  objection  was  obvious  to  those  who  lived  within  the  city 
walls.  The  Corporation  represented  the  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  merchants  found  the  actors  a  sore  hindrance  to  trade,  with 
their  afternoon  performances  given  in  the  Inn  Yards,  after  parading  the 
narrow  thoroughfares  with  drum  and  colours  in  order  to  collect  an  audi- 
ence which  would  be  sure  to  include  man)'  apprentices  who  were  more 
interested  in  what  they  heard  at  the  theatre  than  in  what  they  were  selling 
behind  the  counter.  Again,  London  was  a  city  of  churches  which  were 
in  close  touch  with  the  Livery  Companies,  so  that  the  Corporation  was 
bound  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  clergy  who  complained  that  the 
theatres  were  better  attended  than  the  churches.  Thus  the  Privy 
Council  was  often  called  upon,  by  the  Corporation,  to  condemn  the 
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conduct  of  actors  who  wore  the  livery  of  the  very  noblemen  who  sat  at 
the  Queen's  Council  Table;  these  actors  having  been  licensed  to 
appear  within  the  Corporation's  jurisdiction  whether  the  Corporation 
liked  it  or  not. 

So  the  game  of  thrust  and  parry  was  kept  up  between  Court  and  Cor- 
poration while  the  actors,  confident,  and  perhaps  over-confident,  of 
court  favours,  did  much  as  they  liked,  and  at  least  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the  citizens'  pockets  to  put  into  their  own. 
In  miniature  we  see  here  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  that  led  to  the 
Civil  War — a  spirit  of  Puritanism,  or,  in  other  words,  a  desire  for  civil 
liberty,  at  variance  with  the  increasingly  autocratic  power  of  the  Royal 
Government.  The  Puritans  were  forced  to  subside  for  a  time  and  to 
submit  to  royal  encroachments  upon  their  liberties,  but  in  1642,  and  the 
years  which  followed,  they  obtained  their  revenge  upon  players  and 
Court  alike.  And  it  is  significant  that  only  one  professional  actor  was 
found  willing  to  fight  for  the  Commonwealth. 

But  court  patronage  gave  the  drama  its  opportunity.  Certain  com- 
panies of  players  were  chosen  by  Elizabeth  to  act  at  Court,  and  natur- 
ally there  was  a  wholesome  ambition  among  them  to  excel  in  their  art 
on  these  occasions.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Queen's  taste  was 
responsible  in  any  way  for  the  sudden  rise  of  Elizabethan  drama.  The 
political  and  religious  difficulties  of  her  time  prevented  her  seeing  any 
plays  that  could  possibly  be  said  to  reflect  partisan  views.  For  tragedy 
she  had  no  predilection,  while  historical  plays  she  regarded  as  an  im- 
proper reflection  on  the  government  of  princes.  For  this  reason  she 
looked  with  suspicion  on  Shakespeare's  writings,  and  refused  to  see  his 
great  comic  creation,  Falstaff,  until  the  fat  man  had  been  put  into  modern 
Elizabethan  comedy  and  thus  removed  from  the  environment  of  historical 
and  political  events,  with  which  Elizabeth  considered  it  was  not  the 
province  of  actors  to  meddle.  There  was  no  breadth  or  depth  in  the 
Queen's  outlook  on  life,  and  Shakespeare  found  in  the  Essex  and  South- 
ampton group  that  intellectual  sympathy  which  gave  stimulus  to  his 
genius.  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  no  bigger  than  one  of  our 
Cathedral  towns,  such  as  Salisbury  is  to-day.  The  drama,  which  is  now 
famous  throughout  the  world,  grew  and  thrived  within  a  very  small  area, 
for  the  citizens'  playhouses  were  in  close  proximity  to  both  palace  and 
warehouse;  there  all  classes  of  the  community  sat  within  sight  of  each 
other.  A  unique  coterie  of  playgoers,  consisting  of  playwrights,  philoso- 
phers, courtiers,  citizens  and  peasants,  were  almost  unconsciously 
making  history  for  English  drama  at  the  Globe.  But  this  intellectual  life 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  country.  There  the  peasant  population  re- 
ceived no  civilising  influence  except  from  the  school  pedant  or  the 
village  parson.  Shakespeare,  when  in  his  home  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
was  as  far  removed  from  intellectual  life  as  he  would  have  been  among  the 
dwellers  in  New  England.  In  this  way,  only,  can  be  explained  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  Elizabethan  playhouse,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of 
its  existence  behind,  nor  yet  even  a  tradition.  The  area  of  its  influence, 
and  the  period  of  its  being,  had  been  too  limited  to  enable  any  but 
Londoners  to  become  conscious  of  its  national  importance,  while  the 
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general  upheaval  which  swept  them  away  left  no  actual  record  as  to  their 
historic  value.  By  1 620  English  drama  in  London  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  its  splendour,  and  the  evils  of  monopoly  were  apparent.  The  number 
of  companies  allowed  to  act  was  strictly  limited,  and  only  the  King  could 
grant  a  license,  while  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  was  bought  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  boasted  that  his  perquisites  from  the  actors,  in 
the  way  of  fees,  amounted  to  £4,000  a  year. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  stage  at  this  time,  no  longer  able  to  express  the 
nobler  emotions  of  men;  of  tragedy  degenerating  into  brutality,  and  of 
the  indecency  of  much  of  the  comedy — with  this  picture  of  decadent 
drama  in  mind  one  can  read  the  solemn  phrases  of  the  Edict  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1642  closing  the  theatres  and  feel  that,  at  the  moment  at  least, 
the  Puritans  had  chosen  the  better  part. 

§  The  Post  Restoration  Drama 

IN  one  respect,  however,  Puritanism  proved  fatal  to  the  development 
of  the  theatre  as  a  National  Institution,  for  it  implanted  in  the  English 
mind  the  conviction  that  the  stage  was  by  nature  an  evil  thing,  and 
this  opinion,  unfortunately,  reacted  on  the  secular  drama.  The  de- 
moralising effect  was  to  be  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  comedies  of  the  Re- 
storation playwrights.  The  Elizabethan  drama  was  national  to  this  extent, 
that  it  reflected  the  life  of  its  day,  which  was  one  of  great  achievement, 
while  the  literary  and  artistic  influence  of  the  theatre  did  not  permeate 
beyond  London.  But  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  later  on  Sheri- 
dan, wrote  for  a  still  more  limited  public,  that  of  the  town-bred  men  and 
women  of  fashion.  This  closed  the  era  of  great  writers  and  there  followed 
the  reign  of  the  actors,  of  the  so-called  theatrical  "stars,"  the  period  of 
Garrick,  Siddons,  Kean,  and  the  Kembles.  Here  the  modern  critic 
stands  aghast  at  the  apparent  ignorance  of  those  geniuses  as  to  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  art,  and  the  extraordinary  liberties  they  took  with  his 
plays.  For  while  this  country  had  the  finest  written  dramas  in  the  world, 
the  acted  versions  of  them  were  altogether  inadequate.  Foreigners  asked 
with  astonishment  if  these  travesties  were  the  plays  about  which  they 
had  heard  Schlegel  lecture  so  enthusiastically  at  Vienna  ?  The  reproach 
was  not  altogether  undeserved. 

Visitors  who  attended  the  Grafton  Galleries  two  years  ago,  during 
the  Exhibition  there  of  some  English  theatrical  portraits,  must  have  had 
misgivings  when  they  saw  Garrick  as  Romeo,  or  as  Macbeth  or  as 
Hamlet.  The  famous  actors  of  the  i8th  century  were  pictured  in  their 
gestures  as  imitating  nature  "abominably."  The  whole  collection, 
indeed,  seemed  a  reflection  of  an  artificial  age  and  of  an  inartistic  one.  If, 
to  quote  from  the  catalogue,  "the  sense  of  reality  is  quickened"  by  the 
sight  of  a  portrait  of  Edmund  Kean  as  Shylock  standing  with  arms  folded 
and  knife  on  end,  then  no  eulogy  of  that  man's  acting  can  be  trusted 
again,  for  whatever  dramatic  genius  or  inspiration  could  be  seen  in  his 
acting,  no  trace  of  either  is  visible  on  the  painted  canvas.  And  Kean's 
tragic  powers,  great  as  they  were  in  the  effect  they  produced  on  his 
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audiences,  contributed  nothing  of  value  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  art. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  following  criticism  of  a  contemporary  is 
Interesting: — 

"His  genius  was  of  the  highest  order — original,  forcible  and  abundant 
— but  he  had  many  faults,  both  as  regards  his  art  and  himself.  He  was 
greedy  of  applause,  envious  of  rival  talent,  arrogant  and  overbearing,  if 
not  so  as  a  man,  as  an  actor;  his  might  lay  in  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  the  vigour  of  his  portrayal ;  his  weakness  in  the  selfish  engrossing 
of  all  attention  to  himself;  and  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  great  actor, 
fomented  the  illiterate  and  narrow-minded  taste  of  only  regarding  one 
character  in  a  play,  thus  reducing  the  play  to  a  mere  vehicle  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  talents  of  an  individual.  He  was  the  least  of  a  stage  re- 
former of  any  performer  holding  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  public 
estimation.  He  preferred  Gibber's  theatrical  'Richard  III.'  to  Shakes- 
peare's dramatic  version,  and  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  have  had  one 
of  his  own  'points'  cut  out  to  heighten  the  general  effect  of  the  play. .  . . 
He  left  the  theatre  in  a  worse  state  than  he  found  it;  everything  had  been 
sacrificed  to  him,  and  he  created  a  school  of  acting  which,  if  not  elevated 
by  genius  like  his  own,  is  utterly  unendurable."* 

This  quotation,  of  course,  does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  genius  of  Kean,  the  memory  of  which  has  not  yet  been  eclipsed. 
He  is  only  alluded  to  here  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  and  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  character  and  extent  of  his  influence  upon  dramatic 
art  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice.  This  influence  was  the  same  in 
Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  all  the  "stars"  of  the  period,  and  consisted  of 
an  entire  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  these  actors  was  to  in- 
terpret the  author,  not  to  re-write  his  plays  the  better  to  set  off  their  own 
talents,  or  to  re-create  parts  as  Mrs.  Siddons  did  that  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
candidly  confessing  that  her  personality  was  not  suited  to  portray  the 
character  Shakespeare  had  drawn. 

The  drama  of  nature,  character  and  observation,  having  disappeared 
from  the  stage,  together  with  the  comedy  of  wit  and  fashion,  the  two 
patent  houses,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  which  were  originally 
licensed  for  the  exclusive  presentation  of  regular  drama,  made  a 
miserable  struggle  for  popularity.  During  the  first  half  of  the  iQth 
century  their  play-bills  announced  a  succession  of  the  most  extravagant 
spectacles  which,  with  false  glare,  misled  and  debauched  the  public 
taste.  Interspersed  between  such  plays  as  "The  Cataracts  of  the  Ganges" 
and  "The  Bottle  Imp"  were  given  theatrical  versions  of  Shakespeare's 
finest  plays,  mounted  with  dingy  scenery  and  tawdry  costumes,  in  which 
Charles  Kemble  and  other  well-known  actors  appeared. 

As  to  Macready's  attempt  at  Covent  Garden  to  infuse  new  life  into 
Shakespeare's  plays  by  bestowing  more  attention  on  the  accessories, 
we  must  again  quote  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary: — 

"  'Correctness  of  costume'  was  a  phrase  invented  to  excuse  pageantry, 
as  was  'accuracy  of  locality*  to  justify  spectacle.  The  revivals  consisted 
in  new  dressing  and  new  scening  of  the  plays.  An  attempt  was  made  to 

*A  Brief  View  of  the  English  Drama.     By  F.  G.  Tomlins.      1840.     London. 
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claim  merit  for  the  restoration  of  the  pure  text,  but  in  no  instance  was 
this  done.  The  same  system  of  interpolation,  dislocation  of  the  scenes, 
mutilation  of  the  dialogue,  destruction  of  the  general  for  a  particular 
effect,  the  same  spurious  taste  was  general.  It  was  said  by  the  zealots  of 
the  theatre  that  Shakespeare  would  have  delighted  in  seeing  his  plays 
thus  performed,  but  he  would  have  surely  smiled  at  their  conceit.  If 
these  plays  had  been  put  forward  without  puffery  and  pretence,  they 
would  have  passed  as  very  excellent  stage  representations,  remarkable 
for  show  and  decoration,  but  certainly  not  as  intellectual  comments  on 
the  immortal  works."* 

These  two  criticisms  apply  with  equal  truth  to  every  revival  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  yet  given  on  the  modern  stage.  Neither  pageantry  nor 
""stars"  are  helpful  towards  a  correct  interpretation  of  drama.  In  a  con- 
ventional or  theatrical  play  the  interest  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  one 
or  two  prominent  characters,  but  with  Shakespeare  there  are  often  a 
number  of  parts  needing  first-rate  actors  to  do  justice  to  them,  and  if  all 
are  not  skilful  the  whole  play  suffers.  As  regards  pageantry,  Lessing  re- 
marks in  his  "Dramatic  Notes"  (1767) — "I  keep  silence  concerning  the 
external  splendour,  for  this  improvement  of  our  stage  requires  nothing 
but  money.  The  art  needful  to  this  end  is  as  perfect  in  one  country  as  in 
another,  only  decorators  wish  to  be  paid."  A  similar  view  is  expressed  by 
Addison : — 

"The  Tailor  and  the  Painter  often  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  tragedy 
more  than  the  poet.  Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches; 
and  our  actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  has  sometimes, 
brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a 
very  good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators  by 
appearances — they  call  it  Fourlieria  della  scena  (the  knavery  or  trickish 
part  of  the  drama).  Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments  by  what  the  actor  speaks,  more 
than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappings  of  equipage  of  a  king  or 
hero  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  receives  from  a 
few  lines  in  Shakespeare  ?  "f 

§  The  Tavern  Drama 

NO  history  of  the  English  stage  is  complete  without  some  particu- 
lars of  the  Tavern  Theatres.  In  October,  1647,  complaints  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  "Bold  attempt  of  stage 
players  playing  at  Public-Houses  in  the  City  contrary  to  ordinance  of 
Parliament"  From  that  period  to  this  the  theatres  used  by  the  work- 
ing-classes have  been  financed  by  publicans.  In  1840  London 
consisted  of  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  it  had  237  Churches,  207 
dissenting  Places  of  Worship,  upwards  of  5,000  Public-Houses,  and  16- 
Theatres,  at  least  half  of  which  were  Tavern  Theatres,  besides  innumer- 
able Music-Halls,  then  called  Concert-Rooms,  which  were  also  attached 
to  Taverns.  In  these  so-called  people's  theatres  the  stage  was  used  for 

" 'A  Brief  View  of  the  English  Drama.     By  F.  G.  Tomlins.     1840.     London. 
Spectator — No.  42.     1711. 
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the  lowest  class  of  entertainments  in  which  the  lives  of  gamblers t 
murderers  and  housebreakers  were  portrayed.  Here,  too,  was  created  ill- 
feeling  toward  the  educated  section  of  the  community,  who  were  mostly 
indifferent  about  the  human  needs  of  the  masses. 

As  to  the  Concert-Rooms  with  their  comic  songs,  dances,  and  vaude- 
villes, these  were  provided  for  the  wage-earners,  but  only  on  terms  which 
no  Government  concerned  for  the  happiness  of  its  people  should  have 
tolerated.  Here,  perhaps,  the  last  few  pence  remaining  in  a  man's  pocket 
were  taken  from  him,  or  it  might  be  the  whole  of  his  week's  earnings,  the 
temptation  not  being  in  the  amusement  he  sought,  but  in  the  drink  he 
was  induced  to  consume  during  his  stay  in  the  buildings.  Throughout 
the  later  half  of  the  igth  century  the  Music-Halls  were  largely  responsible 
for  keeping  the  working-classes  in  a  perpetual  state  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness. 

§  The  Modern  Drama 

THE  condition  of  the  English  Theatre  has  moved  steadily  down- 
ward, and  to-day  it  may  be  said  to  have  touched  its  lowest  level 
on  record.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  public  has  for  so 
long  seen  theatrical  amusements  carried  on  as  an  industry,  instead 
of  as  an  art,  that  the  disadvantage  of  applying  commercialism  to  creative 
work  escapes  comment,  as  it  were,  by  right  of  custom.  So  easily,  indeed, 
do  people  acquiesce  in  what  is  actual,  that  questions  affecting  the  value 
of  methods  as  apart  from  those  of  custom  are  overlooked.  Even  mana- 
gers do  not  fully  grasp  the  disastrous  effect  upon  taste  of  providing 
entertainments,  for  the  uneducated,  devoid  of  artistic  purpose.  If  the 
injury  is  not  realised  it  is  because  the  members  of  our  theatrical  syndicates 
study  history  as  little  as  they  do  art.  For  a  theatre  should  justify  it& 
existence  on  the  ground  that  it  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  while  to-day  the  needs  of  even  the  least  enlightened 
classes  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  legitimately  satisfied. 

Moreover,  democratic  Government,  which  can  substitute  popular 
for  private  control,  in  almost  every  branch  of  public  administration,  haa 
left  the  welfare  of  the  stage  to  the  mercy  of  the  mere  speculator,  and  as 
a  result  the  theatre  to-day  is  controlled  by  those  who  keep  from  the  public 
the  representation  of  what  is  best  in  life,  or  at  least  of  what  is  most  appro- 
priate, solely  for  considerations  of  personal  gain. 

The  assertion  of  managers  that  the  quality  of  the  entertainment  they  } 
provide  is  determined  by  the  people's  taste  and  demands  has  often  been   f 
challenged.  The  public  is  allowed  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  ultimate  / 
decision  as  to  what  play  shall  be  put  in  rehearsal  is  determined,  not.  as  it  • 
is  on  the  Continent  by  men  of  the  theatre,  but  by  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  And  for  this  reason  the  facilities  for  raising  money  for  plays  of 
any  artistic  merit  are  almost  non-existent.    Money  is  forthcoming  on 
presentation  of  the  name  of  some  actor  or  author  popular  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  on  the  report  that  the  MS.  contains  some  sensational  or 
"spicey"  situations.  It  is  never  read,  only  discussed.  The  plays  of  Shaw,. 
Galsworthy,  Barker,  Masefield,  with  those  of  all  men  who  respect  them- 
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selves  and  their  calling,  are  put  on  one  side  as  being  impossible  com- 
positions, written  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  needs  of  the 
public,  meaning  those  who  are  not  in  with  the  Stock  Exchange  finan- 
ciers, men  whose  ideals  are  common-place  and  perceptibly  materialistic 
in  tone.  The  play-producing  centre  for  the  British  Empire  is  London, 
and  the  men  who  control  the  output  walk  the  pavement  of  Threadneedle 
Street. 

All  the  methods  by  which  the  theatres  thrive  on  the  Continent  are 
ignored  by  London  Managers  because  they  are  interested  only  in  one 
class  of  play,  the  one  which  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  undiscriminating  in 
all  parts  of  the  EnglishrSpeaking  world.  In  other  words,  managers  are 
rtnit  to  produce  revues,  farces,  and  sensational  melodramas,  because  these 
I  are  the  kind  of  plays  which  are  marketable  over  the  largest  area  of  the 
L  world's  surface.  And  the  scramble  among  the  theatrical  capitalists  is  to 
secure  London  theatres,  because  the  mediocre  play  when  produced  in 
them  obtains  a  hall-mark  which  increases  in  value  the  further  away  from 
the  place  of  its  original  production  the  play  is  acted.  Thus  the  gamble 
in  London  playhouses  is  due  to  the  facility  with  which  managers  can 
monopolise  acting  fees  for  plays  which  they  have  been  the  first  to  produce, 
and  by  which  they  can  bargain  with  future  owners  of  these  plays  for 
payment  of  such  fees  when  and  wherever  the  plays  are  afterwards  acted. 
In  this  way  theatre  managers  provide  the  public  with  low-class 
entertainments,  presumably  contending  that  this  form  of  amusement  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  democracy.  Our  theatrical  traders  who  are  never 
themselves  democrats,  use  a  democratic  argument  for  business  purposes. 
If  the  general  public  is  not  altogether  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the 
entertainment  it  is  expected  to  enjoy,  it  is  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the 
danger  to  itself  of  the  present  theatre  system  which  regards  the  moral  and 
educational  needs  of  the  playgoer  as  an  entirely  negligible  quantity.  This 
system  kills  the  art  of  the  theatre  as  Shakespeare  conceived  it,  with  its 
mission  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  it  retards  the  whole  effort  of 
man's  inward  impulse  towards  progress. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  London,  with  a  population  of 
13,000,000  to  draw  from,  a  large  number  of  theatres  can  thrive  by  catering 
for  only  one  class  of  audience — a  class  whose  taste  has  been  systemati- 
cally trained  to  appreciate  a  depraved  quality  of  entertainment.  And 
managers  may  find  that  they  are  obliged  to  continue  the  unwholesome 
productions  which  they  have  taught  their  public  to  like.  The  root  of  the 
evil,  therefore,  is  economic,  and  the  public  should  agitate  for  a  Govern- 
ment inquiry  as  to  the  way  plays  are  financed.  There  would  then  be  some 
startling  revelations,  followed  by  legislation  to  protect  playgoers  from 
having  to  put  up  with  the  rubbish  which  managers  are  pleased  to  label 
as  "what  the  public  wants." 

A  most  illuminating  article,  written  by  an  ex-playwright,  appeared  in 
the  Stage  recently,  calling  attention  to  this  matter.   The  writer  says: — 
/"'"During  the  last  30  or  40  years  theatrical  conditions  have  changed  so 
';    much  owing  to  the  long-run  system  and  the  opening  up  of  the  American 
and  Colonial  Markets,  that  a  play  has  become  (potentially)  a  very  valu- 
able property,  and  a  contract  for  its  lease  needs  just  as  much  care  in  the 
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drawing-up  as  the  lease  of  an  estate.  More,  indeed,  for  the  value  of  an 
estate  does  not  depend  on  a  score  of  details,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of 
which  may  transform  the  title-deeds  into  waste  paper.  A  blunder  in 
casting,  in  the  choice  of  a  theatre,  or  the  time  of  production,  an  injudi- 
cious alteration  in  the  text,  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  the  omission  of  an  im- 
portant 'prop'  on  the  first  night — and  a  play,  with  its  London  and 
provincial  rights,  its  American  and  Colonial  rights,  its  Continental 
kinema,  and  advertising  rights  may  be  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  J 
ruined."  This  quotation  admirably  explains  the  tyranny  of  the  system. 
No  manager  can  look  at  a  play  which  does  not  suit  the  conditions  there 
stated.  This  is  why  the  average  manager  defends  his  interference  with 
an  author's  play  on  the  ground  that  he  "must  be  master  of  his  own 
theatre."  Yet,  as  well  might  a  publisher  urge  that  he  has  a  right  to  alter 
his  author's  book  because  he  must  be  master  in  his  office;  or  an  art 
dealer  plead  that  he  has  a  right  to  touch  up  his  client's  picture  because 
he  must  be  master  in  his  own  shop.  But  the  whole  principle  of  this  system 
is  iniquitous.  Theatres  are  not  a  luxury,  they  are  a  necessity.  They  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  what  commercial  men — who  have  neither  love  nor 
respect  for  the  art  of  the  theatre — do  with  them  any  more  than  we  should 
judge  pictures  by  the  standard  of  those  who  paint  inferior  ones  in  order 
the  more  easily  to  sell  them.  People  who  were  left  to  provide  their  own  7 
amusements  would  assuredly  not  hand  over  the  task  to  those  men  who 
want  to  make  money  out  of  the  ignorance  and  failings  of  their  fellow-  * 
men. 


§  Some  Necessary  Reforms 

WHAT  the  theatre  needs  to-day  is  more  freedom.  This  does  not 
mean  more  license,  but  equal  opportunities  for  showing  good 
dramas  as  well  as  worthless  ones.  The  present  commercial  con- 
ditions which  prevail  make  it  impossible  for  the  work  of  the  genuine 
artist  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  stage,  and  the  tyranny  consists  in  this — that 
those  in  possession  of  our  theatres  do  not  need  good  plays  or  good  acting, 
for  such  would  assuredly  oust  the  worser  quality  of  work  from  the  market 
and  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  producing  it.  It  is  said  of  the  great 
French  actor,  Talma,  who  never  cared  to  subordinate  his  art  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  patrons,  that  one  day,  being  surprised  by  an  unusual  mani- 
festation of  approval  from  his  audience,  he  asked  a  servant  in  the  theatre 
what  was  the  matter.  The  answer  was — "It  is  applause,  Sir;  they  are  at 
length  of  your  way  of  thinking."  It  is  against  this  kind  of  artist  who  seeks 
to  teach,  to  influence,  and  to  win  favour  without  compromise  to  the 
dignity  of  his  calling,  that  the  doors  of  our  theatres  to-day  are  designedly 
closed. 

It  is  the  tyranny,  indeed,  of  a  vicious  system  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
any  improvement  taking  place  in  the  theatre,  and  without  legislation  the 
people's  drama  will  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  mere  speculator 
who  now  has  the  power  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  of  the  dramatist  and  the 
actor  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  art  of  their  callings.  The  evil  consists 
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mainly  in  a  manager  having  the  monopoly  in  the  acting  rights  of  a  play, 
•which  allows  of  his  making  tempting  proposals  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
the  use  of  capital  or  loans.  As  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  buy  up  the  entire 
rights  in  a  play,  with  a  view  to  making  a  fortune  out  of  it  if  he  can,  a  large 
number  of  competitors  are  brought  into  the  theatrical  market  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  a  London  theatre  in  which  to  speculate  with  a  new  play. 
Thus  rents  become  abnormal  and  prohibitive  to  all  managers  who  would 
wish  to  produce  a  play  of  better  quality  than  is  felt  to  be  suitable  for  the 
dwellers  in  the  backwoods  of  civilisation.  And  the  number  of  these 
speculating  managers  is  increased  by  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
•engage  actors  at  very  low  salaries  to  tramp  the  world,  acting  for  years  in 
some  farce  or  melodrama  to  the  entire  undoing  of  themselves  as  actors 
and  impersonators. 

These  evils  seem  to  need  legislation  to  ensure  the  following  objects: — 

1  The  abolition  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  License.  See  Press  Evidence  v. 

2  Theatres  not  to  be  sub-let.  See  Press  Evidence  it. 

3  A  manager's  interests  in  the  acting  rights  of  a  play  to  extend  only  to 
the  theatres  that  he  personally  rents.    See  Press  Evidence  Hi. 

4  A  play  which  has  run  for  one  year  in  a  London  theatre,  to  be  removed 
to  another  theatre,  and  to  be  newly  cast  from  actors  who  have  not 
before  appeared  in  the  play.     See  Press  Evidence  ix. 

5  No  actor  to  be  engaged  for  the  run  of  a  piece;  nor  for  a  less  period 
than  three  months.     See  Press  Evidence  x.  • 

6  The  cost  of  advertisements  in  newspapers  not  to  exceed  five  shillings 
a  day.  No  theatre  to  have  a  space  for  daily  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers of  more  than  five  lines.   See  Press  Evidence  vi.  • 

7  All  theatrical  news,  other  than  criticisms  of  performances,  to  be  paid 
for  by  managers,  and  marked  "Advt"  See  Press  Evidence  vi.  • 

8  A  Government  tax  of  one  shilling  to  be  put  on  every  free  ticket  issued 
for  use  in  a  theatre,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  manager.    See  Press 
Evidence  vii. 

Of  course  no  London  manager  would  think  of  accepting  conditions  of 
management  so  drastic  as  are  here  advocated  because  he  is  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  renting  a  theatre  except  in  order  to  secure  acting 
rights  in  some  play  which  he  can  sufficiently  "boom,"  with  the  help  of  the 
Press,  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  its  acting  fees.  But  since  the  public  does 
not  in  any  way  gain  by  the  speculations  of  these  fortune-hunters  their 
disappearance  from  the  theatre  would  make  room  for  men  with  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  towards  both  their  calling  and  the 
community. 


A  NOTE  ON   THE   IRISH   THEATRE 

Previous  to  the  Advent  of  the  Abbey  Theatre    ' 
By  W.  J.  LAWRENCE 

ELATIVE  to  your  inquiry  I  can  only  say  that,  broadly  speaking, 
| the  Irish  Theatre  has  been  from  first  to  last  parasitic,  living, 
like  the  American  Theatre,  on  the  great  English  body  theatric, 
yet,  paradoxically  enough — this  by  the  way  is  the  land  of 
paradox — Ireland  has  always  encouraged  the  native 
'  player  but  has  never  fostered  the  budding  Irish  dramatist. 
Nevertheless,  up  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  stock  companies  our 
performances  always  had  something  of  a  native  flavour.  Our  panto- 
mimes were  locally  written,  mounted  and  dressed;  to-day  they  are 
imported,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

As  I  have  said,  Dublin  from  the  outset  gave  encouragement  to  the 
native  player  (as  instance  Quin,  Sheridan,  Barry,  Peg  Woffington  and 
Miss  O'Neill),  and  as  a  result  the  old  theatre  here  was  the  great  feeder  of 
the  London  stage.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  Irish  dramatist  had  to  go 
abroad  to  gain  a  hearing.  Still,  there  were  periods  of  mild  efflorescences, 
when  the  native  dramatist  had  his  innings.  The  initial  period,  1634  to 
1640,  when  Ogilvy  established  the  first  theatre  in  Werburgh  Street,  was  a 
mildly  creative  one,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Shirley  wrote  for  us  his 
extraordinary  play — "St.  Patrick  for  Ireland."  At  Smock  Alley,  c.  1718,  the 
comedies  of  Dublin  society  life  by  Charles  Shadwell  enjoyed  some 
vogue;  and  60  years  later  there  was  a  brief  creative  period  in  the  little 
Capel  Street  Theatre.  But  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  question  of  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Up  to  the  second  decade  of  the 
1 9th  century  our  managers  were  mostly  native  and  to  the  manner  born, 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  being  Thos.  Sheridan,  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan;  but  taken  altogether  they  were  a  motley  lot. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WILL 

In  his  Will,  with  regard  to  New  Place,  Shakespeare  directs  its  disposal  as  follows: — "  Item, 
I  ...  bequeath  .  .  .  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall  ...  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and 
two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street 
.  .  .  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
situate  .  .  .  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford -upon- A  von,  Old 
Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick;  and  also 
all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth  .  . 
in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe  ...  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said 
premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second 
son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  law  fully 
issuing  .  .  .  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body  .  .  .  and  to  their  heirs  males;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the 
said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  (granddaughter,  VV.  P.)  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of 
her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males 
of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William 
Shakespeare  for  ever." 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 

§  The  Tragedy  of  New  Place 

If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no 
longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps. — MUCH 
ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

IT  was  fortunate  for  Shakespeare  that  he  built  his  own  monument, 
one  which,  in  Ben  Jonson's  words,  made  the  Globe  playhouse  "The 
Glory  of  the  Bank."  Of  his  life  in  Stratford,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  honoured  not  for  the  work  he  had  done,  but  for  the  money  he  had 
made,  there  is  not  a  record  or  reminiscence  which  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  or  interest,  or  one  which  enables  his  biographers  to  grasp  any 
tangible  characteristic  of  his  personality.  The  village  gossip  about  him 
reflects  the  villagers'  intelligence,  which  was  of  the  ordinary  super- 
stitious and  unreasoning  quality  of  the  period.  Shakespeare  was  a  play- 
wright, therefore,  like  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Nash,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  dissolute  in  his  habits.  The  story  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  an  im- 
proper one,  therefore  Shakespeare  must  be  an  immoral  man.  Falstaff 
drank  hard,  therefore  Shakespeare  must  drink  hard.  There  are  drama- 
tists living  to-day  who  have  had  laid  upon  their  shoulders  the  opinions 
and  vices  of  their  characters.  Nor  is  the  London  gossip  of  the  Restoration 
period  worth  any  serious  consideration.  It  was  an  age  in  which  moral 
virtues  were  of  small  account.  Davenant  was  "contented  enough"  to 
slander  his  mother's  name  in  order  to  be  thought  the  son  of  Shakespeare, 
while  Aubrey  put  into  his  diary  any  idle  bit  of  talk  he  could  get  hold  of, 
without  challenge  or  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fates  were  em- 
phatic in  their  decree  that  Shakespeare  should  only  be  known  to  posterity 
through  his  work  at  the  Bankside,  and  through  what  was  said  of  it  by 
contemporaries  who  had  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  his  rare  poetic 
and  dramatic  gifts. 

Assuredly  Shakespeare's  London  achievements  were  no  honour  to  him 
in  his  native  town,  except,  perhaps,  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlefolk  who  may  have  heard  good  reports  of  his  doings  from  those  who 
visited  the  Court.  There  is  no  allusion  made  to  his  profession  in  any  of 
the  Stratford  documents  which  contain  his  name.  Even  the  inscription 
on  his  monument  in  the  Church  ignores  his  having  been  an  actor  and 
more  especially  fails  to  record  the  fact  that  he  was  a  writer  of  plays.  In- 
deed, the  silence  on  this  point  from  all  those  related  to  him  and  residing 
with  him  at  New  Place  is  significant.  His  eldest  daughter,  Susanna 
Hall,  outlived  her  father  33  years,  and  the  younger  one,  Judith,  46  years, 
while  the  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Nash,  afterwards  Lady  Barnard, 
did  not  die  until  1670.  Joan  Hart,  the  sister,  was  alive  in  1646,  and  her 
children  had  descendants;  yet  through  none  of  these  sources  do  we  get 
any  information  of  the  man  whose  genius  all  London  recognised.  Dr. 
Hall  kept  a  medical  diary  and  entered  more  than  one  prescription  that  he 
wrote  for  his  wife,  and  for  his  daughter,  but  not  a  word  do  we  find  there 
about  the  illness  and  death  of  his  illustrious  father-in-law.  To  what 
are  we  to  attribute  this  conspiracy  of  silence?  Was  it  maintained  at 
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Shakespeare's  wish  ?  Or  were  his  relatives  unwilling  to  refer  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage  ?  The  whole  question  is  wrapped  in  mystery, 
but  it  is  a  mystery  which  begets  disquieting  reflections. 

It  is  more  easy  to  explain  Shakespeare's  attitude  towards  his  fellow- 
townsmen  than  it  is  to  account  for  his  family's  reticence.  He  left  home 
when  it  was  obviously  necessary  for  some  one  to  try  and  save  the  financial 
credit  of  the  family,  and  he  was  its  eldest  representative.  So  long  as  his 
father's  insolvency  lasted  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  son  to  in- 
dulge in  sport  or  to  be  idle.  Nor  would  his  return  home  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  knew  how  he  had  filled  his  purse.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  he  ever  declined  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  means  of 
livelihood,  and  by  purchasing  the  principal  house  in  the  town  he  certainly 
gave  proof  of  his  material  prosperity.  His  next  rise  in  the  social  grade  came 
with  the  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms  to  his  father,  doubtless  through  South- 
ampton's friend,  Lord  Essex,  who  had  just  become  head  of  the  Heralds' 
College.  This  grant  gave  the  right  to  wear  a  sword,  an  honour  which 
would  appreciably  better  the  position  of  the  son  of  a  farmer. 

The  sword  Shakespeare  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Combe,  who,  when  he 
died,  directed  that  all  his  personal  property  should  be  converted  into 
money  to  buy  land.  Shakespeare,  himself,  had  bought  land  from  the 
town  in  1602,  a  sure  way  of  obtaining  its  goodwill.  On  the  accession  of 
James  he  further  deepened  his  hold  on  the  Corporation  by  relieving  it  of 
half  the  remaining  lease  of  the  tithes,  usually  an  unattractive  investment 
although  it  gave  its  owner  the  right  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church.  By  1610  the  political  horizon  became  overcast,  and  the 
conflict  between  King  and  Parliament  which  then  began  caused  a  sharp 
division  of  interests  and  sympathies  between  town  and  county  through- 
out the  land.  The  royal  treasury  was  drained  to  furnish  masques  and 
revels  which  were  given  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendour..  For  this 
reason  puritan  feeling  against  players  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  became 
more  marked,  as  was  shown  in  1612,  when  the  fine  for  acting  plays 
in  the  town  was  raised  from  los.  to  £10. 

Later  on,  family  affairs  at  New  Place  became  a  cause  of  genuine 
anxiety  to  the  poet.  Eight  years  had  passed  since  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
daughter, leaving  slight  hope  of  Susanna  having  a  son.  The  slander 
which  charged  her  with  having  illicit  relations  with  one,  Ralph  Smith, 
and  Judith's  hasty  marriage,  without  a  Bishop's  licence  in  the  prohibited 
season  of  Lent,  may  both  have  been  due  to  the  urgent  need  there  was  for 
the  birth  of  a  grandson.  Judith,  indeed,  had  reached  the  age  of  32.  If 
her  father's  health  was  failing  the  necessity  for  his  making  a  will  could  no 
longer  be  ignored.  He  died,  however,  before  Judith  could  put  into  his 
arms  the  first  male  heir;  the  one  called  "Shakespeare"  presumably  in 
order  to  continue  the  family  surname.  Unfortunately,  Shakespeare's 
namesake  died  while  still  an  infant,  but  two  more  boys  were  born  to 
Judith — Richard  and  Thomas — who,  however,  were  destined  to  die 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other  just  as  they  were  reaching  the  critical 
age  of  20  and  21  respectively.  The  death  of  these  two  youths,  the  heirs  to 
New  Place,  was  a  calamity  for  poor  Judith;  and  it  was  a  misfortune  for 
posterity.  Was  it  also  a  tragedy  ?  Green,  the  historian,  records  of  James's 
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reign  that  intrigues  were  made  with  cheats,  astrologers  and  poisoners  to 

put  out  of  the  way  heirs  to  estates. 

Now,  Susanna's  child  Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of  18,  had  married  Tom 
Nash,  an  unprincipled  schemer,  who  was  1 5  years  her  senior  and  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  neighbour.  But  there  were  no  children,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
last  of  Judith's  boys  passed  away  than  Nash  persuaded  his  wife  and 
her  mother,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare 'swill,  to  execute  a  deed 
leaving  New  Place  to  himself  or  to  his  wife,  whichever  should  be  the 
survivor,  thus  disinheriting  not  only  Judith  but  the  sons  of  Shakespeare's 
sister,  Joan.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  Nash's  disloyalty  towards  the 
dramatist,  for  shortly  before  he  died  he  drew  up  another  deed,  unknown 
to  both  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife,  disposing  of  their  property  among 
his  own  relations.  After  his  death  in  1647  the  deed  was  disputed  by 
Susanna  and  her  daughter,  and  Shakespeare's  estate  resettled  on 
themselves,  absolutely ;  thus  again  were  the  poet's  wishes  set  aside. 

And  while  there  is  evidence  of  Susanna's  good  intentions  towards  her 
mother  Anne  Hathaway's  relations,  of  whom  no  mention  had  been 
made  in  Shakespeare's  will,  nothing  is  known  as  to  any  intercourse 
between  Susanna  and  her  sister  Judith  or  her  aunt  Joan.  Also  it 
can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  a  friendly  act,  although  it  was  no  doubt  a 
politic  one,  that  Nash,  in  his  will,  should  leave  Judith  and  her  husband 
40  shillings  to  buy  memorial  rings.  When  years  later  Judith  was  dying 
in  her  y8th  year  she  must  have  been  conscious  that  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  sister,  her  sister's  husband  Dr.  Hall,  and  Nash  the  husband  of  her 
niece  Elizabeth,  all  lay  side  by  side  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church,  being 
thus  honoured  as  residents  of  New  Place,  while  her  three  boys,  Shake- 
speare's grandsons,  lay  buried  outside  in  the  churchyard.  Nor  is  it  on 
record  that  Elizabeth,  who  survived  her  aunt  Judith  nine  years,  or,  in- 
deed, any  relative  or  townsman  living  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  thought 
it  necessary,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Shakespeare,  to  erect  a  tombstone 
over  the  graves  of  Judith  and  her  sons  or  even  to  put  a  tablet  to  their 
memory  in  the  Church.  To-day  visitors  to  the  town  look  in  vain  for  any 
visible  record  of  the  poet's  younger  daughter. 

Elizabeth's  second  husband  was  John  Barnard,  with  whom  she  lived 
20  years.  He  was  a  widower,  aged  45,  the  father  of  eight  children,  and 
owned  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Mrs.  Barnard  became,  through  her  husband,  Lady  Barnard.  She 
predeceased  him,  and  was  buried  in  her  husband's  vault  at  Abingdon. 
"When,  four  years  later,  her  stepchildren  recorded  their  father's  death 
on  a  tablet  no  mention  was  made  of  the  second  wife,  although  she  was 
Shakespeare's  granddaughter.  By  her  will  New  Place  went  into  the 
market.  The  first  option  of  purchase  was  given  to  Edward  Nash,  a  cousin  of 
her  first  husband ;  the  second  went  to  Edward  Bagley ,  a  citizen  of  London, 
who  was  not  as  described  in  the  will,  "her  loving  kinsman,"  but  only  her 
executor  and  residuary  legatee.  Neither  of  the  men  took  up  the  option, 
and,  of  course,  the  rightful  heir,  Joan's  grandson,  had  not  the  means  to 
contest  his  own  claims,  so  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
The  Hathaway  family  received  legacies  to  a  sum  in  modern  money 
amounting  to  about  £1,000. 
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Shakespeare  may  have  wished  posterity  to  regard  him  as  a  county 
gentleman  of  position  rather  than  as  a  man  of  the  theatre.  Or,  he  may  have 
felt  that  any  prejudice,  due  to  his  vocation,  would  not  be  shown  towards 
his  family  so  long  as  there  were  evidences  of  their  financial  prosperity. 
Without  more  knowledge  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question.  But  if  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  poet  had  good  reasons  for  drawing  up  his  will 
in  the  way  he  did,  why  did  not  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
take  some  trouble  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  their  townsman  were  respected  ? 
Instead  of  that  his  estates  were  allowed  to  be  broken  up,  and  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  while  what  remained  of  his  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  an  ill-tempered  tenant.  In  fact,  the  dead  Shakespeare  in  his 
native  town  became  the  forgotten  Shakespeare.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  seemed  to  be  no  resident  in  the  place  with  the  wits  to  foresee  that  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  on 
April  25, 1616,  would  become  in  the  near  future  one  of  the  most  honoured 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

Thus  did  Shakespeare  live  as  an  alien  in  a  philistine  world,  and  to  this 
day  that  which  gives  immortality  to  his  name  is  not  appreciated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.  The  Corporation  of  his  native  town  may  know  what 
a  church  stands  for  and  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  use  of  a  factory, 
tut  it  has  no  conception  of  the  art  and  power  of  drama  in  its  highest 
form.  It  was,  indeed,  only  a  legitimate  and  appropriate  suggestion  that 
the  place  should  remain  as  a  Garden  to  a  Temple  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  world's  greatest  dramatic  poet.  The  decision  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  disturb  the  peace  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  by  the  sound  of 
a  factory  bell,  and  thus  to  cause  discomfort  and  sorrow  to  those  who 
travel  there  in  order  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  genius — this  history  will 
never  forgive  or  condone. 

ACTING  QF  SHAKESPEARE 
A  LETTER  TO  THE  "TIMES" 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre  Com- 
mittee on  November  5  last,  it  was  decided  to  continue  to  give  representa- 
tions of  the  plays  as  started  this  Summer  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  This 
decision  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  see  that  the  plays  are 
worthily  produced.  There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  frequent  curtain 
dropping  and  the  use  of  scenery  detracted  from  the  value  of  the  Stratford 
productions. 

The  London  Shakespeare  League  has,  therefore,  instructed  me  to 
-suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  allow  an  experiment  to  be 
made  of  having,  say,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  as  acted  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  with  its  22  curtains,  performed  one  day,  and  the  same  play  as 
acted  more  or  less  in  the  Elizabethan  manner  the  next  day,  and  to  then 
let  the  public  judge  which  method  makes  the  play  most  interesting,  and 
best  interprets  and  expresses  our  great  master's  work. 

If  this  friendly  offer  proves  acceptable,  the  League  would  be  glad  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Committee  for  carrying  it  out. 

STEWART  D.  HEADLAM,  President 

November  19,  1919.  LONDON  SHAKESPEARE  LEAGUE. 
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^Press  Evidence 


§  I.  THEATRE  INDUSTRY 

"So  'Ready  Money,'  revived  at 
the  New  Theatre  last  night,  should 
do  us  good.  It  reeks  deliciously  of 
money.  The  characters  talk,  think, 
act,  and  dream  in  terms  of  the 
dollar."  —  Daily  Chronicle,  July 
30th,  1915, 

"No  one  could  pretend  that 
'Ready  Money'  is  witty,  or  ex- 
hibits any  real  character  drawing, 
but  it  presents  a  certain  number  of 
stage  tricks.  The  central  figure 
is  a  forger." — Westminster  Gazette, 
Saturday,  July  3ist,  1915. 

"Mr.  H.  F.  Maltby  is  arranging 
for  the  production  of  his  drama 
called  'Fraud,'  and  a  comedy  en- 
titled 'The  Rotters.'  "—Referee, 
July  i8th,  1915. 

"A  particularly  good  murder- 
trial  play,  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
widely  popular,  was  produced  at 
Wyndham's  Theatre  last  Satur- 
day night.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy 
popularity  for  many  reasons." — 
The  Era,  Sept.  8th,  1915. 

"I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my 
new  play  has  a  splendid  part  for 
my  wife  and  another  for  me." — 
FRED  TERRY  in  Referee,  Sept.  23rd, 
19*5- 

"And  so,  after  my  little  holiday 
in  Scotland,  off  again  to  America 
— its  beautiful  theatres  and  its 
splendid  audiences,  real  play- 
goers— full  of  enthusiasm  (for 
Grumpy.  Money,  and  Movies!)" 
—CYRIL  MAUDE,  interviewed  in 
the  Referee,  Aug.  ist,  1915. 


"  'Gamblers  All'  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  profitable 
gamble  of  the  season." — Daily 
Chronicle,  July  23rd,  1915. 

"If  Shakespeare  came  to  New 
York  to-day  he  would  starve  to 
death  if  he  tried  to  make  a  living 
as  a  playwright  or  as  an  actor. 
Most  managers  would  not  like  'As 
You  Like  It,'  and  he  would  prob- 
ably be  told  that  a  play  like  'Ham- 
let' is  not  'the  thing.'  So  his  great 
works  would  be  'Love's  Labour's. 
Lost.'  "—The  New  York  Times. 

"Now  our  company  are  nearly 
overrun  with  'hamfats'  (amateurs). 
They  have  no  idea  of  stage-craft,, 
and  as  much  idea  of  the  King's. 
English  as  a  Lancashire  landlady.'* 
— Letter  in  Stage,  Sept.  23rd,  1915. 

"I  sat  with  Cellier  and  Edwardes. 
in  the  O.P.  stage  box,  and  when 
'Queen  of  my  Heart'  was  started ^ 
Cellier  was  purple  with  rage  that 
this  lyric,  which  he  had  composed 
for  mere  shop  or  ballad  purposes,, 
should  be  chucked  into  his  other- 
wise perfect  old  English  score."  .  .  .. 
"He  had  just  had  the  entire  back 
of  the  theatre,  scene  docks,  flies,, 
offices,  etc.,  placarded  with  huge 
bills  threatening  instant  dismissal 
to  anyone  who  dared  to  smoke  in 
any  part  of  the  building.  An  hour 
or  two  later,  I  caught  him  coming 
on  to  the  stage  puffing  one  of  his. 
big  cigars,  and  George's  cigars 
were  of  the  largest  kind.  Silently 
I  drew  him  from  under  the  'tee. 
piece'  and  pointed  to  one  of  his- 
new  anti-smoking  placards."  .  .  .. 
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"Often  I  have  been  to  dress-re- 
hearsals, and,  indeed,  to  rehearsals 
before  they  became  dress,  at  the 
Gaiety  and  Daly's,  but  keenly 
occupied  as  he  was  with  the  work 
in  progress  on  the  stage,  he  always 
had  something  to  say  about  his 
own  horses  and  those  of  other 
people.  Racing,  I  think,  was 
almost  his  main  interest  in  life." — 
Extracts  from  the  Era  and  Referee, 
Oct.  6th  and  loth,  1915. 

"A  musical  play  is  what  you  get 
when  a  composer  who  cannot 
write  music  is  introduced  to  a 
dramatist  who  cannot  write  a  play, 
and,  collaborating  with  him  and 
rinding  the  result  hopeless,  buys 
jokes  from  the  stage  doorkeeper, 
bits  of  business  from  the  carpen- 
ters and  scene-shifters,  rummages 
in  second-hand  music  shops  for 
old  songs  to  crib  from,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  been  sufficiently 
rehearsed  by  a  popular  comedian 
without  a  memory  and  a  charming 
young  lady  without  a  voice,  adver- 
tises the  result  as  'a  new  musical 
play.'"— Mr.  W.  J.  TURNER  in 
the  New  Statesman. 

"The  ingenue  is  apparently  for- 
bidden to  walk.  She  moves  either 
in  a  sort  of  rickety  trot,  or  else  in  a 
series  of  short  leaps,  off  both  feet 
at  once — like  a  water- wagtail  cross- 
ing a  lawn.  The  ingenue  speaks 
with  no  inflections  and  no  modu- 
lations. She  delivers  her  lines  in  a 
hard,  high,  monotonous  tone  and 
generally  at  the  top  of  her  un- 
trained voice.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  she  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  great  art  of  phrasing.  She  never 
breaks  up  her  speeches,  but  rattles 
them  off  as  if  she  were  reciting  a 
tiresome  lesson.  There  is  no  sign 


of  the  thought  before  the  word,  no 
dawning  of  a  new  idea  behind  the 
eyes,  seldom  a  change  of  tone  or 
expression  to  introduce  a  change 
of  subject.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  unintelligent,  in- 
competent stage  flappers  whom 
West-End  managers  engage  under 
the  delusion  that  all  the  public  de- 
mands in  an  actress  is  a  pretty 
face,  are  a  danger  as  well  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  British  stage." — The 
Stage,  November,  1915. 

"If  a  few  of  our  modern  critics 
would  express  their -opinion  with 
frankness  and  fearlessness  certain 
exhibitions  which  are  nightly  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  our  theatres  would 
speedily  be  reformed  altogether." 
— GEORGE  PASTON  in  the  Stage, 
May  2oth,  1915. 

"The  adaptors  and  7  (Sir  H. 
Tree)  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  good  many  emendations 
and  additions,  and  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  make  others — time 
and  'calls'  will  show." — Interview 
in  the  Referee,  April  25th,  1915. 

"Mr.  Martin  Harvey  probably 
thought  to  improve  matters  some- 
what by  adding  to  his  character  the 
lines  and  business  properly  set 
down  in  the  playbook  for  the  part 
of  the  French  General  who  should 
have  addressed  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
apparition,  instead  of  the  British 
officer  impersonated  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey."— Referee,  June  6th,  1915. 

"My  old  friend  came  to  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  saw  'The 
Romany  Rye,'  told  me  that  he 
would  take  the  American  rights 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts, 
and  drew  a  cheque  for  £1,500  on 
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account  before  he  left  the  theatre." 
— G.  R.  SIMS  in  the  Referee, 
May  i6th,  1915. 

"He  has,  however,  taken  as  agent, 
Percy  Burton,  and  if  anyone  can 
make  an  attraction  bring  money,  it 
is  that  same  Percy  Burton." — The 
Stage,  May  2oth,  1915. 

"Mr.  Percy  Burton  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  no  little  of  the  phe- 
nomenal success  which  has  at- 
tended the  enterprise  of  Sir  J. 
Forbes  Robertson  in  England  and 
America  in  recent  years." — Daily 
Chronicle,  June  2nd,  1915. 

"Fifty  lovely  ladies  will  climb  up 
and  down  these  roseate  rings,  and 
will  be  watched  from  a  private  box 
by  Mr.  George  Graves,  repre- 
senting a  revue  backer." — June 
4th.  "And,  oh,  by  the  way,  we 
have  a  very  striking  scene  showing 
a  Modiste's  Emporium.  All  the 
costumes,  the  fashions  and  others, 
have  been  made  in  England.  In 
fact,  of  all  the  money  spent  on 
Razzle-Dazzle — and  it  runs  into 
many  thousands — all  but  the 
merest  fraction  has  been  spent  with 
British  firms." — June  nth.  "I 
understand  that  for  the  London 
Opera  House  engagement  Miss 
Levey  will  receive  a  salary  of  £450 
per  week  of  nine  performances. 
This  is  £50  a  performance  and 
War-time  'economy'  with  a  ven- 
geance."— June  4th.  "What  about 
my  part?  Well,  at  present  it  is 
rather  like  the  ecclesiastic's  egg. 
But  the  authors,  Frank  Dix  and 
George  Arthurs,  are  building  me 
up.  And,  of  course,  I'm  adding  a 
few  little  bricks  and  a  bit  or  two  of 
mortar  of  my  own." — July  2nd. 
"  'The  Show  Shop' is  as  delightful 


a  play  to  act  in  as  it  evidently  is  to 
see.  I  have  never  taken  part  in  a 
performance  where  laughter  has 
been  so  spontaneous  and  so  con- 
tinuous."— June  4th.  "Mr.  De 
Courville  informs  me  that  greatly 
to  his  regret  he  must  perforce  with- 
draw 'The  Show  Shop'  from  the 
Globe  after  next  Saturday  night's 
performance." — June  nth.  Re- 
feree, 1916. 

"The  actors  at  home  are  fulfilling 
the  function  of  apostles  of  cheer- 
fulness, enemies  of  melancholy  and 
pessimism,  and  opponents  of  that 
gloom  which  is  the  greatest  foe  of 
national  confidence  and  courage.1" 

"An  important  figure  in  the  play 
is  a  clergyman,  who,  having 
strangled  his  enemy  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  allows  the  crime  to  be  fixed 
upon  an  earl,  who  flees  from  justice 
and  becomes  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"I  have  played  all  sorts  of 
criminal  ladies — Leah  Kleschna, 
Madame  X,  Mrs.  Dane,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  crime  I  have  not 
committed  on  the  stage." — Cut- 
tings from  the  Era,  October,  1915. 

"To-day  is  the  anniversary  of 
two  Great  Historical  Events:— (i) 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo;  (2)  The 
Birth  of  Jimmy  Glover." — June 
1 8th.  "Yes,  daughter  Margery 
goes  out  again  when  I  go.  But  not 
to  act  with  me  any  more.  I  can't 
afford  her  present  salary  for  my 
pieces.  Her  success  has  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  leaps  and  bounds,  especi- 
ally bounds.  Soon  be  a  star!"- 
May  28th.  "Mr.  Robert  Hale  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  'take  off'  the 
mannerisms  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
a  popular  actress." — May  yth. 
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"Mile  Delysia,  songful  and  re- 
splendent, and  especially  clever 
and  deft,  both  with  and  without 
stockings." — June  i  ith.  "One  fine 
morning,  following  a  very  'thick' 
night  at  Tony's  bachelor  quarters, 
Sybil  discovers,  among  other  de- 
bris, an  array  of  empty  whisky 
bottles,  and  Tony  invents  a  band 
of  bold  burglars  to  account  for 
the  extensive  consumption  of  alco- 
hol. Sybil  summons  a  Scotland 
Yard  official  to  track  the  criminals 
and  Tony  embarks  on  a  sea  of 
wholesale  lying  and  keeps  the 
audience  on  the  grin  all  the  time." 
— June  4th.  "Mr.  Irving  makes 
Beverley  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
greasy  rapscallion  now  than  he  did 
on  the  first  night.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  studying  the  alco- 
holic mouth.  I  fancy  before  we 
have  done  with  him  Beverley  will 
be  a  compound  of  every  human 
disability,  yet  still  cheery,  still 
triumphant" — June  nth.  "Any- 
thing that  starts  curiosity  or  argu- 
ment doth  give  us  bold  advertise- 
ment— as  Shakespeare  puts  it" — 
May  2 1 st.  Referee,  1916. 

"At  the  Alhambra,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  'Bing  Boys,'  there  is  a 
trio  sung  which,  if  it  is  not  called 
'Another  drink,'  contains  the 
words  at  the  end  of  each  refrain. 
The  scene  is  a  private  hotel  or 
restaurant,  time  midnight,  and 
champagne  is  being  freely  drunk 
by  women  as  well  as  men.  At  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  in  the  second  act, 
a  young  lady  has  been  inveigled 
into  drinking  more  champagne 
than  is  good  for  her,  and,  though  a 
married  woman,  she  persuades  a 
young  bridegroom  to  drink  more 
wine  than  he  should,  and  the 
two  are  seen  embracing  each  other 


as  the  bride  enters  the  room!  At 
the  Lyceum  there  is  a  play  called 
'Woman  and  Wine,'  which  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  In 'Broadway  Jones' 
fun  is  made  over  temperance 
drinks,  and  also  in  'Ye  Gods!'  I 
cannot  recall  at  the  moment  any 
play  I  have  recently  seen  in  which 
'drinks'  are  not  brought  on  to  the 
stage.  The  pot  of  ale,  it  is  true,  has 
disappeared,  but  only  because 
whisky  and  champagne  have  taken 
its  place.  The  poor  man's  dissipa- 
tions no  longer  amuse  us,  but  they 
were  less  vicious  than  the  modern 
ones." — Letter  to  the  Era,  Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

"Strangely  enough,  two  leading 
daily  papers  indicated  yesterday 
that  Sir  Herbert  had  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  the  tempting  offers  he 
had  had  from  film  firms  and  had 
'succumbed  at  last.'  I  call  this 
strange,  because  I  would  have 
thought  that  tout  le  monde  knew 
that  this  actor-manager  had  been 
paid  huge  sums  for  being  filmed  a& 
King  John,  Svengali,  and  Henry 
the  Eighth !"— The  Referee,  Oct. 
iyth,  1915. 

"Granting  the  premise  that  an 
average  young  lady  typist  de- 
tained late  at  her  work,  and  having 
lost  her  latch-key,  would  accept 
the  hospitality — and  the  pyjamas 
— for  the  night  of  a  young  medical 
student,  etc." — "Sarah  Sleeps 
Out"— The  Era,  Sept.  6th,  1916. 

"I  must  readily  acknowledge  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  theatri- 
cal and  music-hall  professions  for 
all  good  and  charitable  causes,  but 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
performance  at  the  Middlesex 
Music  Hall  to-day  gave  just  cause 
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for  complaint.  The  prices  were 
very  high,  and  the  programme  in- 
cluded some  20  names  of  leading 
artists.  But  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Ayer,  not 
one  of  them  appeared."  —  Referee, 
July  Qth,  1916. 

"Mr.  Sheridan,  a  variety  artist 
who  had  been  advertised  by  his 
agent  to  have  received  £250  a 
week,  said  in  the  witness-box  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  received 
that  sum.  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  (his 
counsel):  'Do  you  think  you  are 
worth  £250  a  week?'  Witness 
(emphatically):  'I  don't.'  (Loud 
laughter)."  —  Daily  Chronicle, 
March  8th,  1916. 

"I  can  claim  that  we  have  spared 
no  expense  either  as  to  casting  or 
staging." 

"Miss  Gladys  Cooper  will  be 
seen  in  some  wonderful  new 
frocks." 

"Mrs.  -  has  a  flat  here,  and 
there  we  met  one  or  two  notables 
of  the  stage,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
-  ,  Henry  Arthur  -  ,  etc., 
who  all  assured  us  that  the  Drama 
is  dead  and  the  British  character 
incurably  vulgar."  —  J.  B.,  Nov. 
,  1916. 


"  The  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh 
have  refused  to  make  our  custom- 
ary announcements,  so  we  take 
this  method  of  calling  to  your 
attention  the  appearance  of  Fair 
and  Warmer  in  Pittsburgh."  —  A 
MANAGER,  October,  1916. 

"I  have  induced  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  to  emerge  from  her 


retirement  and  to  appear  at  the 
Coliseum  for  one  week  beginning 
on  Monday,  Jan.  29th.  She  will  be 
seen  in  the  balcony  scene  from 
.  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' " — Mr.  STOLL, 
Jan.  1 6th,  1917. 

"A  young  girl  on  the  balcony,  a 
boy  in  the  garden,  in  hushed  and 
hurried  voices  panting  out  words 
which  not  they  but  love  made  up 
for  them.  That  method  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  airs-and- 
graces  method  favoured  by  the 
mature  and  experienced  actor. "- 
The  Times,  Jan.  3oth,  1917. 

"The  'Basker'  having  failed  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  is  now 
touring  the  Southern  States  with 
his  successful  stand-by,  'Grumpy.' 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
thoughtful  article  in  the  Bellman, 
in  which  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses 
analyses  Mr.  Maude's  acting  and 
points  out  the  danger  of  a  player 
being  popular  in  one  part.  The 
acute  American  critic  says  that  the 
'Basker'  failed  because  its  quali- 
ties as  a  play  are  flimsy.  In  its 
handling  of  character  it  is  trivial. 
It  failed,  therefore,  because  it  de- 
served to  fail,  but  Mr.  Maude 
failed  in  the  part  because  people 
wanted  him  in  'Grumpy.'  There- 
fore, Mr.  Maude  is  eagerly  groping 
around  for  something  just  as  good 
as  'Grumpy';  for  something  just  as 
distinct,  just  as  full  of  those  oppor- 
tunities for  eccentric  acting  as 
'Grumpy'  affords  him." — Stage 
January  nth,  1917. 

"In  'The  Tiger  Woman,'  Theda 
Bara  wore  a  pair  of  Chantilly  lace 
stockings  that  cost  £50." — The 
London  Mail,  March  3ist,  1917. 
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"Oscar  Asche  tells  me  that  the 
whole  of  the  preliminary  expenses 
for  the  production  of  'Chu  Chin 
Chow'  were,  roughly,  £5,000,  and 
that  'Kismet'  cost  him  under 
£3,000.  Bear  these  facts  in  mind, 
and  if  you  can  then  believe  that  the 
new  revue,  'Hokey-Pokey,'  cost 
£10,000,  you  are  certainly  a 
simple  fellow.  These  stories  are 
invented  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the 
vulgar  and  press  agents  must  earn 
their  bit" — The  London  Mail, 
March  3ist,  1917. 

"In  my  production  of  'Much 
Ado  About  Nothing'  at  the  St. 
James's,  I  was  guilty  of  more  than 
one  classic  gag.  ...  I,  as  Benedict, 
replied,  'Poor  thing,  poor  thing!' 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  Church 
scene  I  gagged." — SIR  GEORGE 
ALEXANDER  in  the  Sunday  Herald, 
April  29,  1917. 

"But  both  Irving  and  Tree  in- 
sisted on  being  tragedians.  This 
was  a  pity.  Irving  could  not  play 
Macbeth,  and  Tree  was  obviously 
unfittea  for  the  part  of  Hamlet" — 
ARTHUR  MACHEN,  Evening  News, 
July  3,  1917. 

"Tree  lived  in  a  ceaseless  whirl 
of  conflicting  activities.  As  he 
himself  confessed  to  me,  he  some- 
times hardly  began  to  think  about 
his  own  part  seriously  until  the 


first  night." — S.  R.  LITTLEWOOD, 
Daily  Chronicle,  July  4,  1917. 

"At  the  Savoy  Mr.  Irving  makes 
Hamlet,  if  anything,  take  the 
centre  of  the  stage  even  more  than 
usual." — Referee,  April  29,  1917. 

"The  people  have  a  liking  for 
these  Emperors  of  the  Stage,  with 
their  vast  trains  of  clients  and  flat- 
terers."— The  Nation,  July  7, 1917. 

"It  is  so  seldom  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  withdrawal  of  a 
play  has  any  effect,  save  a  bad  one, 
upon  the  box  office  that  managers, 
as  a  rule,  keep  dark  about  'last 
nights, 'and  often  the  public  do  not 
know  that  a  play  is  no  longer  run- 
ning."— The  Stage,  May  3  ist, 1 9 17. 

"Islington  music-halls  were 
raided  last  week  by  the  military 
and  police.  Thirty-two  men  were 
detained.  .  . .  On  Saturday  after- 
noon Frank  Morley  takes  over  the 
Canterbury  for  a  series  of  boxing 
matches.  .  .  .  Strenuous  opposi- 
tion was  shewn  on  one  evening  last 
week  at  the  Birmingham  Reper- 
tory Theatre  to  the  Irish  play, 
'The  Tinker's  Wedding.'  An 
Irishman  present  said  the  main 
objection  was  the  presentation  of 
the  priesthood  in  an  untrue,  or 
unfavourable  light" — The  Stage, 
May  24th,  1917. 


§  II.  THEATRE  RENTS 

"...  a  popular  young  actress  has 
secured  a  seven  years'  lease  of  a 
West-End  theatre  at  a  rental  of 
£13,000  per  annum. 

"...  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
theatre  at  present  on  anything  like 


reasonable  terms  is  to  purchase 
outright,  for  then  those  profitable 
concerns — the  refreshment  bars — 
may  also  be  secured,  and  these, 
with  the  cloak-room  rights  and 
programmes,  knock  at  least  £2,500 
per  annum  off  the  rent.  Most  of 
them  are  let  on  lease  to  refresh- 
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ment  contractors,  and  some  are 
leased  till  1929. 


"In  the  third  place,  a  part  of  the 
money  paid  goes  to  the  upkeep  of 
houses  of  public  entertainment" — 
The  Church  Times  on  the  "Alcohol" 
Question. 

"...  two  London  theatres,  one 
of  which  is  priced  £80,000  for  a  55 
years'  lease,  with  a  ground  rent  of 
£1,100,  and  the  other  £100,000 
for  about  60  years,  with  a  ground 
rent  of  £900,  could  have  been 
bought  five  years  ago  for  £60,000 
and  £70,000  respectively,  the 
original  cost  in  both  cases  being 
about  £30,000  and  £35,000." — 
The  Stage,  December  2Oth,  1917. 

"Some  years  ago  I  instanced 
several  striking  examples  of  the 
heavy  increase  of  theatre  rents  to 
successive  tenants  and  sub-tenants. 
Any  change  since  then  has  been 
for  the  worse — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  tenant.  A  small  theatre  now 
running  a  revue  started  its  first 
rental  at  something  like  £80  per 
week.  A  theatrical  firm  acquired 
the  house  and  put  it  up  to  £no 
for  the  next  incomer.  He,  on  sub- 
letting, charged  £150  a  week,  and 
the  next  man  who  wanted  it  had  to 
pay  £200.  As  for  the  larger  West- 
End  theatres,  the  Prince  of  Wales 's 
showed  in  a  marked  sense  how 
heavily  cumulative  are  these  profit- 
rentals.  But  there  are  other 
theatres  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood which  are  perhaps  worse  off 
in  this  regard.  Some  of  them 
started  at  £100  or  £120  per  week, 
and  anon  went  up  by  subsequent 
fifties  to  £250 — in  one  case  to  £300 
per  week.  Can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  so  many  managers,  coming 


third,  fourth,  or  fifth  in  the  list  of 
renters,  lose  even  on  plays  that 
appear  to  be  successes?  Also  can 
you  wonder  that  some  'brick  and 
mortar'  managers  make  such  big 
fortunes?  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  every  new  tenant  of  most 
West-End  theatres  has  to  allow 
for  a  certain  number  of  seats 
handed  down  from  renter  to 
renter  in  succession,  for  disposal 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  generally  in- 
creasing with  each  deal  so  that 
sometimes  as  many  as  70  seats 
have  had  to  be  granted  by  the  last 
tenant ...  £11,500  yearly  rental 
was  paid  for  the  theatre,  of 
which  the  owner  only  received 
£7,500  and  the  rest  went  into  the 
pocket  of  the  sub-tenant"- 
Referee,  Dec.  5th,  1915. 

"And,  indeed,  before  the  war, 
not  even  a  modern  farcical  comedy 
could  be  run  at  a  West-End  theatre 
for  less  cost  weekly  than  £1,000, 
the  larger  half  of  which  went  to  pay 
rent  and  advertising.  How  much 
heavier,  then,  must  have  been  the 
weekly  expense  of  costume  plays, 
such  as  'King  Lear'  and  'The  Blue 
Bird,'  which  drew  full  houses  and 
yet  did  not  pay  expenses.  For 
what  hampered  the  management 
was  the  exorbitant  rent  charged, 
of  which  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  paid  reached  the  land- 
lord's pockets,  the  rest  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  sub-tenant. 
Under  these  exacting  conditions  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  play  can 
succeed  financially  at  a  West-End 
theatre  unless  it  is  a  modern 
drama  or  farce,  having  a  small  but 
inexpensive  cast  and  intended  for 
a  long  run.  It  is  inaccurate,  there- 
fore, in  the  circumstances,  to 
infer  that  the  public  refuses  to  give 
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its  support  to  good  plays.  In  reality     possible    for    London    to    have 
it  was  the  additional  expense  of  the     better  plays."— TheMonthly  tetter  > 
annual  £4,000  premium,  paid  to      September,  1917. 
the  sub-tenant,  which  made  it  im- 


§  III.  THEATRE  FINANCE 

"When  an  actor  was  getting  up  a 
syndicate  for  the  production  of  a 
new  play,  and  the  luncheon  was 
arranged  to  discuss  the  question  of 
capital,  one  man — a  stockbroker — 
after  matters  had  been  settled, 
broke  in:  'I  say,  you  know,  you 
actors  are  so  damned  unbusiness- 
like!' 'Well,'  said  the  actor,  'I  don't 
think  I  can  be  accused  of  being  un- 
businesslike. I've  had  a  jolly  good 
lunch,  good  wine,  and  a  good  cigar. 
I  have  kept  you  from  your  business 
for  three  hours,  and  hold  your 
cheques  for  £2,000.'  That  ended 
the  discussion." — The  Stage, 
December  2yth,  1917. 

"I  write  to  seek  your  kind  assist- 
ance in  a  matter  connected  with 
the  Stage.  I  have  recently  written 
in  collaboration,  a  farce  (of  the 
Anstey  type),  in  which  I  think  there 
is  a  fortune.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
conventional  type  of  farce,  such  as 
"A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  but  is  quite 
clean  and  free  from  objectionable 
innuendo. 

James  Welch  is  the  ideal  inter- 
preter for  the  principal  part,  and  I 
think  I  should  succeed  in  placing 
it  either  with  him  or  some  other 
manager. 

I  am,  however,  so  convinced  that 
it  is  a  money-making  proposition, 
and  so  profoundly  interested  in 
producing  it  myself,  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  meet  with  someone  who 
would  be  willing  to  finance  it.  I 
could  raise  a  few  hundreds,  but 


about  £1,500  would  be  needed  on 
sharing  terms  with  the  theatre 
proprietors,  and  more  like  £5,000 
if  a  lease  of  the  theatre  were  taken. 

Apart  from  the  question  of 
profits  which  I  am  convinced 
would  be  enormous,  I  am  desper- 
ately anxious  to  produce  the  play 
myself,  and  so  save  it  from  at  least 
the  worst  conventionalities  which 
are  so  prevalent. 

Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read 
it,  and  if  you  concur  with  me  that 
it  is  a  money-making  proposition, 
you  will  then,  perhaps,  see  your 
way  to  join  forces  in  some  way 
with  me  in  raising  the  money. — 
Yours  truly," 

February  'jth,  1916. 

"H.  B.  Irving  stopped  the  run  of 
his  'Hamlet'  (new  version)  be- 
cause, after  the  first  two  weeks, 
the  receipts  at  the  Savoy  fell  to  the 
normal  takings  of  war-time,  while 
the  cost  of  the  performances  was 
double  the  amount  of  that  in- 
curred for  a  modern  play,  say^ 
'The  Professor's  Love  Story.'  And 
the  London  manager's  choice  of  a 
play  depends  chiefly  upon  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  taste  or 
inclinations  of  the  man  who 
provides  the  money  to  run  the 
play.  This  condition  of  things 
will  remain,  until  the  public 
realises  the  necessity  for  plays 
being  capitalised  by  public  sub- 
scription and  not  by  private  in- 
dividuals."—The  Monthly  Letter^ 
September,  1917. 
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"At  the  New  Theatre  'the 
libraries'  have  arranged  'a  deal' 
well  on  in  five  figures." 

"For  the  new  Lauder  play  there 
has  been  arranged  an  even  bigger 
Meal.'" 

"The  balance-sheet  of  the  Vic- 
toria Palace,  Ltd.,  for  the  year 
«nded  Nov.  5th  last  shows  that 
with  the  balance  brought  fonvard 
from  the  previous  years  there  is  a 
net  sum  of  £44,200  to  be  dealt 
^with  at  the  forthcoming  General 
Meeting." — Extracts  from  the 
Referee,  November,  1916. 


DRAMA 

"In  the  case  of  an  original 
English  production  the  cost  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can play,  but  the  harvest  is  ten 
times  greater.  An  English  play 
sent  to  the  States  will  be  dupli- 
cated five  or  six  times  after  pro- 
duction in  New  York,  and  the 
English  owners  may  draw  a  large 
percentage  on  any  sum  from 
£10,000  to  £20,000  weekly  with- 
out any  further  financial  risk." — 
The  Stage,  December  i3th,  1917. 


§  IV.  THE    UNACCREDITED 
DRAMATIST 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
play  of  any  kind  can  be  written 
\vithout  a  purpose.  Whether  the 
play  is  intended  to  'tease'  or  to 
'please'  it  is  still  written  with  a 
definite  object.  Writing  a  play  in- 
volves selection  of  suitable  material 
and  the  decision  as  to  what  epi- 
sodes and  dialogue  go  into  the 
play  and  what  are  left  out  of  it 
generally  rests  with  the  author, 
although  the  actor-manager,  in 
this  country,  has  a  final  word  to 
say .  This  accounts  for  much  of  the 
bad  art  in  our  theatres,  and  is  due 
to  want  of  proper  organising 
among  the  dramatists.  It  also 
leads  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
actor  knows  more  about  play- 
writing  than  the  author.  More- 
over, a  play  may  be  faulty  owing  to 
the  omission  of  incidents  which 
must  obviously  arise  out  of  the 
author's  treatment  of  his  story. 
In  the  drama  of  'Hindle  Wakes' 
the  author  exposes  himself  to  ad- 
verse criticism  by  not  carrying  out 
the  story  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion. The  imprudence  of  a 


girl's  escapade  with  a  young  man  is 
of  no  ethical  or  artistic  value  to  an 
audience  unless  the  author  shows 
us  the  girl  confronted  afterwards 
by  a  lover  whom,  out  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  affection  for  him,  she 
wishes  to  marry.  The  author,  how- 
ever, never  reaches  that  point  in 
the  story.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion— would  the  play  have  been 
equally  successful  and  would  the 
author  have  made  as  much  out  of 
it  financially  if  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  show  the  girl  in  that 
one  situation,  arising  out  of  the 
incident  which  was  vital  to  her 
happiness?  And,  as  a  classical  in- 
stance, if  Shakespeare  had  finished 
his  comedy  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  with  the  discomfiture  of 
Shylock  and  his  exit  from  the 
Court,  he  could  have  secured 
sympathy  from  the  audience  for 
the  usurer,  although  in  reality  it  is 
not  deserved.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  whether  it  is  vice  or 
virtue  on  the  stage,  which  is  made 
attractive,  in  either  case  it  is  never 
anything  but  a  conscious  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  dramatist. 
Shakespeare,  when  he  asserts  that 
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it  is  the  purpose  of  drama  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature  and  scorn 
her  own  image,  practically  admits 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.  No  man  who  respects  the 
art,  the  dignity,  the  usefulness  of 
the  theatre  can  approve  of  the 
work  of  men  who  deliberately 
distort  life  on  the  stage  to  serve 
financial  ends.  On  the  Continent 
these  journeymen  of  the  theatre 
rarely  get  a  hearing  on  the  stage. 
Neither  the  manager  nor  the  pub- 
lic tolerates  them.  Playwrights 
whose  motives  are  incompatible 
with  artistic  endeavours  are  pro- 
perly dubbed  'unaccredited.'" — 
The  Monthly  Letter,  July,  1915. 

"Notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  'Carados,'  'The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back'  can  hardly  be 
called  an  artistic  play,  a  morality, 
or  a  sermon,  since  in  its  teaching  it 
is  far  from  being  appropriate. 
The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  up- 
held the  practice  of  poverty. 
While  admitting  that  men  should 
render  tribute,  He,  in  His  poverty, 
instructed  Peter  how  to  obtain 
from  the  mouth  of  a  fish  the  coin 
with  which  to  discharge  His  own 
and  Peter's  debt  to  the  State.  And 
that  He  might  illustrate  His  text, 
'Render  unto  Caesar,'  etc.,  He 
asked  a  bystander  to  show  Him  a 
penny!  Is  it  likely  that  Jerome's 
Bloomsbury  lodgers  would  have 
welcomed  a  visit  from  the  Man 
'who  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head'  ?  Would  they  have  tolerated 
a  sermon  from  Him?  But  the 
economic  ethics  of  Christ  are 
doubtless  difficult  to  realise  in 
modern  times.  Again,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the 
Stranger  leaves  his  Bloomsbury 
lodging,  he  takes  his  purse  with 


him!  To  the  landlady  this  means 
the  loss  of  a  guinea  a  week  more 
for  her  room  than  she  had  asked 
for  it.  Will  this  generosity  make 
things  pleasant  for  the  next  lodger 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  equally 
free  with  his  money?  The  only 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  play 
would  be  for  the  Stranger  to  take 
up  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
house  and  to  continue  to  pay  three 
guineas  a  week  for  his  room. 
Otherwise  the  last  state  of  the 
Bloomsbury  lodgers  may  be  worse 
than  the  first. 

"It  is  refreshing  to  find  'C.C/ 
alluding  to  the  'many  failings'  of 
'The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,'  the  'modern  morality  play* 
which  is  so  popular  with  the  masses . 
And  if  the  Press  had  been  allowed 
to  write  frankly,  from  the  first, 
what  they  thought  of  this  play  it 
would  never  have  obtained  its  un- 
merited popularity." — "A  Modern 
Suggestion  of  Christ,"The Monthly 
Letter,  April  I5th,  1917. 

"It  is  only  the  skilled  artist  wha 
is  the  expert,  the  mere  money- 
making  craftsman  is  the  amateur. 
The  man  who  will  put  his  own  in- 
dividual intelligence  and  enthu- 
siasm into  the  work  he  fashions 
must  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
his  work  so  strong  that  no  persua- 
sions can  force  him  away  from  his 
special  bent.  He  must  be  for  ever 
striving  to  make  the  piece  he  is  at 
work  upon  better  than  the  last 
one.  He  must  refuse  at  anybody's 
bidding  to  turn  out,  I  won't  say  a 
bad,  but  even  an  indifferent  piece 
of  work,  whatever  the  public  want 
or  think  they  want.  He  must  have 
a  voice,  and  a  voice  worth  listening^ 
to,  in  the  whole  affair." — WILLIAM 
MORRIS,  1 88 1. 
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"If  the  majority  of  the  plays 
running  at  present  were  good 
healthy  ones,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  lack  of  dramas  now  in  re- 
hearsal is  an  indication  that  mana- 
gers are  content  with  what  they 
have,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  plays  are  poor,  some  of  them 
shockingly  poor." — The  London 
Letter  of  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
April  Qth,  1917. 

"Writing  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Percy  Burton  announces  the  failure 
there,  after  about  a, week's  run 
apiece,  of  certain  London  suc- 
cesses. The  names  of  those  un- 
fortunate plays  need  not  be  re- 
peated. Why  rub  it  in?"— The 
Referee,  December  2nd,  1917. 

INTERVIEWER:  "Then  would  not 
a  tragic  ending  to  your  play  have 
been  more  natural  ? " 

PLAYWRIGHT:  "Well,  I'm  sorry, 
you  know — but  I  must  live." — 
Daily  Chronicle,  March  25th,  1916. 

"Clearly  the  public  will  not  take 
the  drama  seriously  if  dramatists 
do  not  take  the  drama  seriously 
themselves.  'Come,  come,'  they 
say,  'it  will  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
cuss the  drama  and  all  that  when 
peace  is  signed .'  But  will  it  be  time 


enough?  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  already  too  late." 
— H.C.  in  the  Athenaeum,  June, 
1917. 

"A  notice  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein, 
the  well-known  dramatic  critic, 
got  him  and  the  Sunday  Times  into 
a  libel  suit  which  was  settled 
yesterday  in  the  King's  Bench  on 
the  payment  of  a  substantial  sum 
as  damages  to  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson, 
author  and  actor.  In  his  criticism 
of  'Enterprising  Helen,'  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville  last  July,  Mr. 
Grein  wrote: — 'It  is  wicked  to  per- 
suade a  man  of  taste  and  talent, 
who  has  the  gift  of  the  poet  but  not 
the  gift  of  the  theatre,  to  waste  his 
money,  when  a  mere  glance  at  the 
manuscript  must  convince  the 
practised  hand  or  even  the  tyro 
that  the  play  could  not  live.  This 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  my 
friends,  Messrs.  Gatti.  But  there 
may  be  somebody,  not  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  theatrical  world  who 
exploits  ambitions  on  unscrupu- 
lous principles.'  Mr.  McCardie 
said  the  author  was  'Mr.  Francis 
Coutts' — really  Lord  Latymer — 
and  he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Dawson.  Defendants  said  that  they 
did  not  in  any  way  intend  to  refer 
to  the  plaintiff." — Daily  Chronicle, 
March  24th,  1916. 


§  V.  THE  LORD  CHAMBER- 
LAIN'S LICENCE 
"Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Council  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Public  Morality,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, discussion  was  centred  on  the 
question:  'Is  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's licence,  in  its  present  form, 
a  sufficient  safeguard  against  un- 


desirable plays?'  General  Sir  H. 
Smith-Dorrien,  Mr.  Grein,  and 
others  spoke.  Sympathetic  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  'difficulties' 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  position 
as  licenser,  and  to  the  need  of 
assisting  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  by  instituting  some  ad- 
visory committee  to  inspect  thea- 
tres and  music  halls. 


"But  what  is  the  real  difficulty 
connected  with  the  licensing  of 
plays  at  Stable  Yard?  In  this 
country  the  people's  theatres  are 
run  by  financiers  who  seldom  care 
to  provide  capital  for  a  really  good 
drama,  since  they  think  that  plays 
which  are  sentimental  and  easy- 
going in  regard  to  morals  and  con- 
duct more  readily  appeal  to 
pleasure-seekers.  When  the  means 
are  forthcoming  a  theatre  is  taken, 
a  company  of  actors  is  engaged  and 
rehearsed,  costumes  are  provided, 
and  printing  and  advertising  put  in 
hand.  Not  until  all  this  is  done  does 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  receive  the 
MS.  of  the  play  to  license  it.  If  he 
then  refuses  to  do  so  a  heavy 
monetary  loss  falls  on  the  manage- 
ment and  many  people  are  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Except  for 
this  drawback,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  re- 
ject those  plays  which  obviously 
are  intended  to  pander  to  a  de- 
praved taste.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  no  control  over  the  selection  of 
plays,  and  if  the  financiers  keep 
the  good  ones  on  the  managerial 
shelf  and  only  send  him  the  bad 
ones,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  For  this 
reason  managers  should  be  held 
responsible  to  the  public  for  what 
they  put  before  it,  and  if  the  com- 
munity were  allowed  to  exercise  its 
judgement  on  questions  of  public 
interest  and  morality,  a  sensibility 
on  these  vital  matters  would  soon 
be  fostered.  The  future  history  of 
the  English  stage  will  assuredly 
show  that  plays  reached  their 
lowest  standard  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  appointed  his  Com- 
mittee of  Appeal.  Managers  were 
then  freed  from  every  kind  of 
personal  responsibility,  while  the 
welfare  of  the  community  was  left  to 
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the  mercy  of  three  gentlemen  who 
watched  over  theatrical  interests. 
"The  Government  should  either 
abolish  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
licence  altogether  leaving  responsi- 
bility with  those  who  produce  the 
plays,  or  it  should  forbid  any  play 
being  capitalised  and  put  into  re- 
hearsal until  it  is  licensed.  If,  then, 
permission  is  refused,  no  hardship 
would  be  inflicted  on  business  in- 
terests or  any  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Prevention  of  what  is 
objectionable  is  better  than  con- 
demnation, and  the  less  the  choice 
of  our  plays  is  controlled  by  the 
money  market  the  better. — Yours, 
&c."— Letter  to  The  Nation, 
August,  1917. 

"If  General  Smith-Dorrien  is 
justified  by  facts  in  making  these 
vague  suggestions,  then  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  is  responsible, 
must  be  sadly  neglectful  of  his 
duties."(!) — Mr.  OSWALD  STOLL  in 
the  Era,  Sept.  6th,  1916. 

"A  short  time  ago  a  well-known 
London  agent  approached  the 
Censor  with  two  plays  and  asked 
for  his  opinion  about  their  being 
passed;  but  the  Censor  refused  to 
give  an  opinion  before  production 
was  arranged  for,  and  the  two 
plays  are  still  hung  up." — Cor- 
respondence, July,  1917. 

"As  regards  the  public,  your 
Petitioners  submit  that  the  public 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
the  performance  of  blasphemous 
or  immoral  plays.  .  .  .  And  your 
Petitioners  deprecate  very  strongly 
being  subjected  to  such  inter- 
ference as  renders  their  labours  in 
the  interests  of  the  drama,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  far  greater 
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than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Your  Petitioners  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  extreme  courtesy 
and  consideration  which  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  licens- 
ing of  plays  they  have  individually 
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received  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  Your  Majesty's  Household 
and  the  Examiner  of  Plays. "- 
Extracts  from  THE  PETITION  OF 
THE  WEST-END  THEATRE  MANA- 
GERS TO  THE  KING,  April,  1912. 


§  VI.  MANAGERS'      ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

"If  an  idiot  were  to  tell  you  the 
same  story  every  day  for  a  year, 
you  would  end  by  believing  him." 
— BURKE. 

"I  have  known  numerous  in- 
stances where  an  unsuccessful 
advertiser  possessed  goods  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  a 
successful  advertiser  in  the  same 
line.  During  the  most  successful 
period  there  has  generally  been 
one  mind,  one  selective  judge- 
ment, one  controlling  will  back  of 
the  advertising. — The  advertiser 
can  seldom  tell  you  to  what  par- 
ticular element  or  elements  in  his 
advertising  he  could  attribute  his 
success.  He  cannot  tell  you, 
because  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  has,  by 
years  of  experience,  acquired  a 
certain  subtle  and  subconscious 
judgement  in  regard  to  'copy'  and 
methods. 

"The  beliefs  of  the  masses  are 
formed  by  a  three-fold  process — 
affirmation,  repetition,  and  con- 
tagion. The  action  is  slow,  but  its 
effects,  once  produced,  are  lasting. 
Affirmation,  pure  and  simple,  kept 
free  of  all  reasoning  and  all  proof, 
is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  making 
an  idea  enter  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  The  more  concise  an 
affirmation  is  the  more  destitute  of 
every  proof  and  demonstration 
the  more  weight  it  carries. — The 


religious  books  and  legal  codes  of 
all  ages  have  always  resorted  to 
simple  affirmation.  Affirmation, 
however,  has  no  real  influence  un- 
less it  be  constantly  repeated  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  the  same 
terms.  The  thing  affirmed  comes 
by  repetition  to  fix  itself  in  the 
mind  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted in  time  as  a  demonstrated 
truth.  The  influence  of  repetition 
on  the  masses  is  comprehensible 
when  it  is  seen  what  power  it 
exercises  even  upon  the  most  en- 
lightened minds.  This  power  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  process  of 
time  a  repeated  statement  be- 
comes embedded  in  the  depths  of" 
our  subconscious  selves,  in  which 
the  motives  of  our  actions  are 
forged.  It  was  the  simplicity  of  an 
affirmation — its  apparently  scru- 
pulous truthfulness — and  more 
than  all,  its  constant  reiteration, 
which  made  the  reputation  of  an 
article  which  represents  one  of  the 
most  valuable  trade-marks  on 
household  goods  in  America."- 
TRADE-MARK  ADVERTISING  AS  AN 
INVESTMENT,  New  York,  1917. 

"On  the  statement  made  by 
Oscar  Asche,  at  a  journalists'" 
dinner  at  Anderton's  Hotel  in 
1913,  that  he  paid  £150  a  week  for 
newspaper  advertising,  it  may  be 
calculated  that  in  all  probability 
21  London  managers  would  pay 
some  30  London  newspapers,  in 
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the  course  of  a  London  season  of 
10  months,  collectively  £160,000. 
And  add  to  this  a  still  larger  sum 
paid  by  the  music-halls  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  business  connec- 
tion between  the  Theatre  and  the 
Press  tends  to  the  suppression  in 
the  papers  of  news  of  any  kind 
which  would  reflect  adversely  on 
the  interests  of  managers." — The 
Monthly  Letter,  May,  1917. 

"  'General  Post'  is  already  going 
so  strong  at  the  Haymarket  that 
there  will  be  three  matinees 
weekly — namely,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  The  cur- 
tain now  rises  at  8.30  at  night.  The 
different  rights — provincial, 
American,  etc. — are  being  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  Australian 
rights  have  just  been  acquired 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  E.  Malone. 

"Those  who  have  not  yet  seen 
that  delightful  patriotic  comic 
opera,  'Young  England,'  must 
hurry  up.  Mr.  Robert  Courtneidge 
informs  me  that  its  run  at  Drury 
Lane  must  finish  with  next  Satur- 
day night's  performance.  I  under- 
stand that  'Young  England'  will 
soon  resume  touring. 

"  'Chu  Chin  Chow'  reached  its 
255th  performance  at  His 
Majesty's  last  Friday.  This  beats 
the  'Henry  the  Eighth'  record  by 
one  performance.  Mr.  Asche's 
spectacular  play  is  still  doing 
splendid  business. 

"Owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  seats  for  'The  Catch  of 
the  Season,'  especially  in  the  after- 
noons, Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  has 
decided  to  give  three  matinees 
weekly — namely,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday." — The 
Referee,  March  i8th,  1917. 


"  'Oh  La!  La!'  is  drawing  poor 
houses,  and  might  at  any  time  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bill,  yet 
the  Referee  reports  on  Sunday  that, 
'The  phenomenal  advance  booking 
for  this  delightful  revue  is  extra- 
ordinary in  these  uncertain  times.' " 
— The  Monthly  Letter,  Feb.,  1916. 

"Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  told  the 
uninitiated  about  the  suggestion 
of  the  Entertainment  Managers  to 
close  down  every  place  of  amuse- 
ment, including  the  theatres,  on  a 
certain  day,  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawing from  the  newspapers  the 
advertisements  of  every  theatrical 
entertainment. 

"This  sharp  intimation  to  the 
Press  of  what  it  may  expect,  un- 
less it  takes  up  the  fight  against 
the  Entertainment  Tax,  appeared 
in  print  for  the  first  time  in  the 
August  number  of  the  A.  A. 
Journal. 

"The  Press  may  contend  that 
theatrical  paragraphs,  which  the 
public  finds  in  newspapers,  are 
legitimate  'news.'  But  when,  after 
the  production  of  a  new  revue, 
people  read  in  the  papers  that 
during  the  first  week  the  advance 
booking  has  amounted  to  £14,000, 
they  receive  something  more  than 
'news.'  The  manager,  who,  we 
presume  has  given  the  editors  this 
piece  of  information,  must  know 
that  it  is  a  suggestion  to  the  public 
that  all  London  is  bent  upon  seeing 
the  revue,  and  that  the  readers  of 
the  paragraph  will  infer  that  they 
had  better  lose  no  time  in  securing 
their  tickets !  It  may  be  doubted  if 
the  editors  sent  to  the  theatre  to 
ascertain  whether  the  amount 
stated  was  correct.  Is  such  a 
question  ever  asked  ?" — The  Con- 
temporary Review,  May,  1919. 

c 
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§  VII.  FREE  ADMISSIONS 

"I  have  been  assured  that  in  one 
week  before  the  War  at  five  West- 
End  theatifcs  there  were  10,000 
free  admissions!  Now,  taking  my 
information  as  correct,  if  those 
10,000  averaged  only  sixpence  per 
head  for  taxation,  that  means 
£250  per  week  added  to  the 
Revenue!  And  if  this  sum  is  in- 
dicated as  regards  five  theatres 
alone,  think  what  taxation  of  the 
'Deadhead'  would  mean  in  reckon- 
ing other  London  theatres  and 
those  in  the  Provinces!  We  com- 
pute that  the  taxation  of  all  free- 
seat  people  over  the  country  would 
bring  to  the  Exchequer  something 
like  £1,500,000  per  annum!  So  if, 
say,  the  stall  purchaser  has  the 
proposed  maximum  tax  of  a  shilling 
per  seat,  surely  'Deadhead'  should 
pay  at  least  the  same!  Yes,  or  as 
'Carados'  put  it,  'Double!'"— 
Mr.  GEORGE  ASTON  in  the 
Referee,  April  i6th,  1916. 

"Taxing  the  'deadheads'  means 
publicity  of  theatre  accounts,  be- 
sides imposing  restrictions  on  the 
Press.  Few  managers  might  care 
to  carry  on  without  freedom  to 
declare  the  'House  Full,'  even  if  it 
is  full  of  'paper';  or  without 
opportunity  to  supply  the  news- 
papers with  an  unlimited  amount 
of  paragraphs,  containing  informa- 
tion not  always  strictly  accurate. 
That  these  new  impositions  are  re- 
sented is  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
the  theatrical  Press  towards  them. 
The  Stage  wrote  in  its  leader  last 
week: — 'Many  free  admissions  are 
for  business  considerations  and 
others  are  in  the  interest  of  criti- 
cism. To  tax  Press  seats  will  be  a 
restraint  of  the  criticism  of  public 
entertainments.  Should  the  mana- 
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gers  pay  the  duty,  Press  lists  will  be 
cut  down.  Should  the  newspapers 
pay  it,  then,  though  the  cost  to 
them  will  not  be  material,  there 
will  be  an  undesirable  interference 
with  one  of  the  recognised  facili- 
ties of  the  Press.'  In  answer  to 
these  objections  it  may  be  said  that 
the  system  of  'deadheads'  is  a 
'business'  distinctly  against  the 
public  interest.  As  for  genuine 
dramatic  criticism,  managers  do 
not  desire  it.  They  prefer  theatrical 
reports,  supplemented  by  mana- 
gerial paragraphs." — The  Monthly 
Letter,  June,  1917. 

"Mr.  Hemmerde,  who  is  him- 
self a  writer  of  the  so-called 
'popular'  play,  claims  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relief 
from  the  proposed  tax  on  Dead- 
heads. On  the  2nd  inst.  he  said  in 
Parliament: — 'Many  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  20  years  have  been 
largely  owing  to  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  excellent  free  list 
to  keep  the  theatre  properly 
dressed  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  play.'  This  statement  im- 
plies that  there  exists  a  machinery 
to  enable  managers  to  control  the 
play  market.  The  'excellent  free 
list,'  too,  may  account  for  the  plays 
of  our  best  dramatists  being  so 
rarely  seen  upon  the  stage,  be- 
cause by  'skilful  management'  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  believe 
that  some  specially  selected  play 
in  which  a  manager  is  financially 
interested  is  what  it  likes.  When 
the  question  comes  up  again  in  the 
House  I  hope  some  member  will 
demand  the  exact  meaning  of 
Mr.  Hemmerde 's  statement.  The 
affairs  of  the  theatre  have  now  be- 
come critical,  and  a  representative 
committee  of  playgoers  should  be 
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formed  without  delay  to  watch 
over  matters  involving  legislation 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  to  the 
public  interest.  If  this  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  there  may  be  a  new 
era  of  commercial  tyranny  in  store 
for  the  theatre.  Yours,  &c." — 
Letter  to  the  Nation,  August,  1917. 

"Sir, — It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has 
given  way  on  the  question  of  the 
free  list  in  theatres.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  one  opportunity  the 
Government  had  to  improve  the 
condition  of  theatrical  art  in  this 
country  has  been  lost.  Mr. 
Hemmerde  told  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  complimen- 
tary tickets  were  given  'to  students, 
of  the  stage,  young  women  who 
were  not  well-off.'  But  on  a 
manager's  free  list  the  number 
must  be  counted  by  the  thousand 
and  not  by  the  score,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  passes  are  mainly  the 
dependents  and  employees  of 
tradesmen  who  make  their  living 
out  of  the  theatre.  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  'paper'  is  usually  con- 
trolled by  the  man.  who  rents  the 


theatre-bars,  because  he  can  both 
easily  and  inexpensively  place  out 
the  tickets  among  his  customers. 
An  extract  from  a  leading  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Stage  on 
May  3ist  last,  explains  the  pro- 
fessional use  which  is  made  of 
deadheads: — 'A  manager  does  not 
resort  to  the  deadheads,  pure  and 
simple,  except  in  the  last  resort. 
When  he  is  in  that  dilemma  a  tax 
on  the  seats  that  he  is  compelled 
to  give  away  is  only  adding  to  his 
trouble,  particularly  if,  knowing 
the  ways  of  deadheads,  he  has  to 
pay  the  tax  as  well  as  to  give  away 
the  seats.' 

"This  statement  does  not  infer 
that  the  deadhead  is  a  free  agent, 
who  goes  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy 
himself.  He  is,  in  fact,  under  or- 
ders to  'cheer  the  house'  and  to  be 
lavish  in  his  applause,  apparently 
with  the  sole  object  of  coercing 
public  interest  in  what  may  be  a 
poor  play  chosen  to  please  the 
person  who  has  found  the  money 
to  run  it!  There  is  no  freedom 
for  art  under  such  conditions. — 
Yours,  &c." — Letter  to  the  Nation, 
August,  1917. 


§  VIII.  STAGE  INDECENCIES 

"During  the  year  the  Justices  in 
Birmingham  received  13  reports 
from  their  inspectors,  and  they  re- 
gretted to  say  that  in  nine  of  them 
complaints  were  made  as  to  sug- 
gestive and  indecent  actions,  dia- 
logues, and  songs  by  vaudeville 
performers." — The  Stage,  Dec.  6, 
1917. 

"In  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
theatre,  during  the  past  year,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
absence  of  any  really  noteworthy 
play  during  that  period,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  greatest 


financial  successes  are  farces,  in 
one  of  which  the  cleanness  of  the 
fun  is  of  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
two  theatres,  where  hitherto  plays 
were  performed,  are  now  devoted 
to  'revues,'  we  have  a  very  signi- 
ficant and  regrettable  indication  of 
the  trend  of  public  amusement — 
not  of  public  taste,  because  the 
public  is  given  what  it  is  pre- 
sumed are  its  requirements,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  so."  —  Mr.  BEN 
WEBSTER  in  the  A. A.  Journal, 
February,  1917. 
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"Why  do  so  many  people  talk 
against  particular  classes  of  plays 
and  players  and  still  flock  to  see 
them?  The  'show'  with  the  big 
box-office  receipts  is  the  successful 
'show,'  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  is 
useless  to  talk  against  a  certain 
kind  of  performance  when  you  are 
helping  to  swell  its  receipts.  It's 
like  the  case  of  the  man  who  wears 
the  badge  of  temperance  in  public, 
but  helps  to  support  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  by  having  his 
private  supply  in  the  cellar. 

"I  went  to  the  theatre  one  even- 
ing with  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be 
highly  educated  and  very  broad- 
minded.  The  play  dealt  with  so- 
called  'life'  in  Paris,  and  the 
costumes  were  as  near  'nature'  as 
the  law  allowed.  My  companion, 
judging  from  his  continued  ap- 
plause and  apparent  interest,  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance. But  as  we  left  the  theatre 
he  said,  in  answer  to  my  casual 
question,  'Well,  how  did  you  like 
the  show?'  'Oh,  Why  do  they 
allow  it?  I  can't  uphold  plays  of 
that  kind.'  And  he  expected  me  to 
believe  him."  —  Playgoer,  Nov., 
1916. 

"Many  strongly  knit  minds  are 
rather  good  friends  than  good 
men,  so  as  they  do  not  like  the 
evil  their  friend  does,  yet  they  like 
him  who  does  the  evil;  and  al- 
though no  counsellors  of  the 
offence,  they  yet  protect  the 
offenders." — Sir  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
1554-1586. 

"All  I  would  say  is  this:  First, 
that  in  point  of  actual  decency,  the 
English  stage  always  has  been  and 
is  the  most  decent  in  the  world." — 
H.  B.  IRVING,  The  Amusements  of 
the  People. 
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"You  surely  cannot  mean  to 
print  the  paragraph  I  have  marked 
with  a  cross.  This  sort  of  thing  in 
an  official  report  has  its  proper, 
place,  but  it  is  in  any  case  grossly 
vulgar  and  objectionable,  if  not 
actually  obscene,  and  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  for  which  the  Middle- 
sex got  into  trouble.  .  . ." — Corres- 
pondence, March,  1917. 

"The  objectionable  paragraph 
has  been  removed,  and  there  has 
been  put  in  its  place  the  objector's 
comment  because  it  answers  the 
purpose  even  better  that  the  pub- 
lished evidence,  to  show  that  what 
happened  at  the  Middlesex  was 
grossly  indecent.  And  further, 
the  statement  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  whether  Irving,  in  a  lec- 
ture called  'The  Amusements  of 
the  People/  was  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  remark  quoted  above."- 
The  Monthly  Letter,  March,  1917. 

"The  London  County  Council 
music  and  dancing  licence  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  New  Middle- 
sex Music-Hall  is  now  open  under 
a  dramatic  licence,  granted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  he  having  de- 
cided that  a  dramatic  licence  covers 
musical  plays,  and  that  'revues'  are 
musical  plays.  The  position  now 
is,  that  while  the  L.C.C.,  which 
represents  the  public  of  London, 
refused  a  renewal  of  this  licence,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  3,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  which  in  no  way  repre- 
sents the  London  ratepayers,  has 
granted  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  revues  which  were  denied 
by  the  representative  L.C.C."- 
The  New  Middlesex  Licence,  Nov., 
1916. 
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"Terms  of  settlement  were  an- 
nounced in  the  libel  action  by  Mr. 
Stoll  and  the  Alhambra  Company 
against  General  Sir  H.  Smith- 
Dorrien  arising  out  of  his  public 
criticism  of  'The  Bing  Boys' 
revue.' " — Daily  Chronicle,  April  5, 
1917. 

"It  was  announced  in  Mr. 
Justice  Darling's  Court  last  Tues- 
day afternoon  that  the  parties  in 
the  libel  action,  brought  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Stoll  and  the  Alhambra 
Company,  Limited,  against 
(general  Smith  -  Dorrien,  had 
agreed  to  join  in  an  application 
for  leave  to  withdraw  the  record. 
Such  leave  was  granted  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  a  statement  by 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  all  the 
parties." — The  Referee,  April  8th, 
1917. 

"I  enclose  you  a  cutting.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  paid  the 
expenses,  but  naturally  they  did 
not  want  this  to  appear." — Cor- 
respondence, April  1 6th,  1917. 


"In  a  provincial  paper,  where 
managers  do  not  advertise,  a 
fuller  report  of  the  case  appeared. 
There  we  learn  that  'General  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  on  his 
part,  was  desirous  of  the  case  being 
brought  into  Court  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  criticisms  before 
the  jury,'  and  further,  that  'he 
has  expressed  his  willingness, 
upon  his  good  faith  in  the  matter 
being  clearly  recognised,  to  agree 
to  the  record  in  this  action  being 
withdrawn.'  Moreover,  the  Judge 
added  these  qualifying  words,  'It 
is  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
terms  of  what  has  been  read  that  a 
reform  has  been  brought  about  in 
a  place  of  entertainment,  and 
apparently  by  reason  of  the  atten- 
tion he  (the  General)  drew  to  the 
matter.'  This,  of  course,  was  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Judge 
that  the  General  was  justified  in 
using  the  words  he  did.  Costs  were 
demanded,  and  indeed  they  were 
paid."— The  Monthly  Letter,  May, 
1917. 


§  IX.  OPINIONS   THAT 
COUNT 

"Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such 

large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us 

not 
That    capability    and    god-like 

reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd." 

— SHAKESPEARE. 

"To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking 
to  those  who  cannot  think — and 
yet  who  would  think  if  they  could 
— this,  one  would  imagine,  was  the 
first  function  a  Government  should 
discharge." — CARLYLE,  Chartism. 


"The  merchant  can  lose  himself 
in  the  man,  the  trading  company  in 
the  nation.  Let  us  ennoble  com- 
merce by  realising  the  difference 
of  the  merchant-prince  and  the 
petty  huckster.  We,  too,  can  use 
commerce  to  redeem  art  from 
what  is  trivial  and  degrading  by 
magnificence  of  scale,  and  hold 
our  heads  high  in  the  aristocracy 
of  nations  by  employing  our 
material  wealth  and  industrial  re- 
saurces,  not  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  as  rich  and  proper 
means  to  the  attainment  of  greater 
triumphs  in  fields  of  more  ideal 
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and  lasting  achievement" — "Es- 
says in  Liberalism  by  Six  Oxford 
Men,  1897." 

"Walking  together  on  the  quays 
of  Havre  late  into  the  August 
night,  William  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones  at  last  took  the  definite  de- 
cision to  be  artists  and  to  postpone 
everything  else  in  this  world  for 
art"  In  the  same  year  Morris 
wrote  to  his  mother:  "I  will  by 
no  means  give  up  things  I  have 
thought  of  for  the  bettering  of  the 
world  in  so  far  as  lies  in  me." — 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  1901. 

"Sincerity  is  the  foundation  of 
all  true  art;  honesty  of  purpose  in 
the  artist,  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
thing  portrayed.  Yet  enjoyment  is 
right  sadly  curtailed  for  most 
people  under  present  economic 
conditions,  when  the  people  are 
taught  neither  what  to  like  nor 
how  to  like  it.  ...  Good  taste  is  the 
instantaneous  preference  of  the 
noble  thing  to  the  ignoble.  It  is 
essentially  a  moral  quality.  Not 
only  is  it  a  part  and  index  of 
morality,  it  is  the  only  morality. 
Tell  me  what  you  like  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are." — SAYINGS  OF 
RUSKIN. 

"The  assertion  so  commonly 
made  that  the  public  degrades  art 
is  not  well  founded.  It  is  the  artist 
who  brings  the  public  to  the  level 
of  his  own  conceptions;  and  in 
every  age  in  which  art  has  gone  to 
decay  it  has  fallen  through  its 
professors.  The  people  need 
feeling  alone,  and  feeling  they 
possess.  They  take  their  station 
before  the  curtain  with  an  un- 
voiced longing,  with  a  multifarious 
capacity.  They  bring  with  them 
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an  aptitude  for  what  is  highest; 
they  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  what  is  judicious  and  true; 
and  if  with  these  powers  of  appre- 
ciation they  begin  to  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  productions  still  if 
they  have  once  tasted  what  is  excel- 
lent they  will,  in  the  end,  insist  on 
having  it  supplied  to  them."- 
SCHILLER,  1759-1805. 

"But  when  'Christian'  tragedy 
sinks  below  the  standard  of 
heathen  Greek  tragedy;  when,  in- 
stead of  setting  forth  heroical 
deeds,  it  teaches  the  audience  new 
possibilities  of  crime,  and  new 
excuses  for  those  crimes;  when, 
instead  of  purifying  the  affections 
by  pity  and  terror,  it  confounds  the 
moral  sense  by  exciting  pity  and 
terror  merely  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
citement, careless  whether  they 
be  well  or  ill-directed ;  then  it  is  of 
the  devil,  and  the  sooner  it  re- 
turns to  its  father  the  better  for 
mankind.  When,  again,  comedy, 
instead  of  stirring  a  divine  scorn 
of  baseness,  or  even  a  kindly  and 
indulgent  smile  at  the  weaknesses 
and  oddities  of  humanity,  learns 
to  make  a  mock  of  sin — to  find 
excuses  for  the  popular  frailties 
which  it  pretends  to  expose — then 
it  is  also  of  the  devil,  and  to  the 
devil  let  it  go." — CHARLES  KINGS- 
LEY,  1873. 

"But  the  cynical  ideas  which  are 
accepted  as  the  current  coin  of 
comedy,  the  low  ideals  which  are 
supposed  to  animate  everybody, 
the  sordid  acceptance  of  pecuniary 
standards,  the  universal  men- 
dacity ascribed  to  mankind  in  a 
fix,  the  mutual  deception  of 
spouses — this  pervasive  wink,  this 
sniggering  acquiescence  in  a 
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human  nature  infinitely  below  the 
best  standards  of  our  race — all  this, 
presented  §teadily  year  in,  year 
out,  in  a  thousand  theatres,  must 
be  perpetually  corroding  and  un- 
dermining all  the  ideals  for  which 
the  churches  are  fighting.  Little 
wonder  the  Puritan  reads  Defoe's 
aistich  as: — 

'Wherever  God  erects  a  house 

of  prayer, 
The    devil    always    builds    a 

theatre  there.' 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  perplexing 
to  consider  that  both  churches  and 
theatres  cater  to  the  very  same 
population,  and  that  by  some  ex- 
traordinary transmogrification  the 
person  who  aspires  to  all  that  is 
noble  and  true  so  long  as  he  is 
sitting  in  a  pew,  becomes  a  con- 
tented smirker  over  the  sins  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity  the  mo- 
ment he  is  placed  in  a  stall." — 
ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan, April,  1905. 

"The  artistic  temperament  was 
just  as  much  under  the  moral  law 
as  the  non-artistic,  and  when  a 
man  made  his  business  the  excuse 
for  not  being  up  to  the  moral 
standard  he  was  making  a  grievous 
error." — Sermon  at  the  ACTORS' 
MASS,  July  3ist,  1915. 

"There  never  was  a  more  mis- 
interpreted dictum  than  that  the 
drama  to  be  successful  as  an  art 


must  be  first  successful  as  a  busi- 
ness. It  was  true  that  the  artist 
must  please  to  live,  but  rather  than 
give  aught  but  noble  pleasure  he 
must  be  prepared  to  die." — F.  R. 
BENSON,  at  Manchester,  Feb.  lyth, 
1898. 

"The  young  and  rising  actors  of 
the  day  will  remain  what  they  now 
are,  accomplished  amateurs,  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  know  all  they 
need  to  know.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard, no  school  here;  it  is  all  a  mob 
where  everyone  is  for  himself." — 
From  a  letter  of  DION  BOUCICAULT 
to  the  Era,  July  agth,  1882. 

"Your  theatre  will  become  ex- 
actly what  you  make  it.  You  cannot 
in  fairness  expect  an  organisation 
to  remain  taut  in  the  absence  of 
critical  tension." — BASIL  DEAN, 
January,  1916. 

"A  nation  whose  greatest  actors 
are  drawn  off  to  the  music-halls  is 
not  likely  to  disentangle  itself  from 
commercialism." — The  War  for  the 
World,  by  Israel  Zangwill,  1917. 

"Commercialism  . .  .  has  sown 
the  wind  recklessly,  and  must  reap 
the  whirlwind;  it  has  created  the 
proletariat  for  its  own  interest,  and 
its  creation  will  and  must  destroy 
it;  there  is  no  other  force  which  can 
do  so." — WILLIAM  MORRIS,  1883. 


§  X.  THE  FIGHT  IN 
AMERICA 

"To  hasten  the  day  when  the 
speculator  will  step  out  of  the 
established  playhouse  and  let  the 
artists  come  in;  such  are  the  aims 
of  The  Theatre  Arts  Magazine. 
We  intend  not  to  be  swallowed  by 


the  movies.  ...  It  is  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  playhouse  as  he  found 
it,  degraded  and  commercialised, 
without  struggling  to  change  it; 
that  he  forgot  the  nobility  and 
dignity  of  it  living  on  from  a 
better  time;  and  that  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  force  for 'betterment 
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that  was  rising  in  the  little  theatres 
and  semi-professional  groups,  and 
even  finding  reflection  on  Broad- 
way. .  . .  Hoping  that  it  will  make 
the  young  artist  set  his  teeth  the 
harder  for  the  coming  conflict, 
that  it  will  hasten  the  conquest  of 
that  ugly  thing  which  has  stood  for 
the  theatre  in  America  for  so  long 
— insecure  for  the  actor,  unjust  to 
the  playwright,  without  place  for 
the  inspired  craftsman  or  poet, 
with  a  cut-throat  policy  toward 
every  innovating  producer,  serving 
commerce  to  the  detriment  of  art. 
...  At  least  the  established  order 
has  been  shaken  to  the  extent  of  a 
recognition  of  new  forces  bearing 
in,  and  a  struggle  to  come.  It  is  not 
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time  to  begin  crowing — only  a 
time  for  setting  the  teeth  harder, 
for  resolving  that  the.  next  five 
years  shall  be  infinitely  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  last.  But  we  have 
faith." — Theatre  Arts  Magazine, 
November,  1916. 

"I  may  mention  that  companies 
of  players  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  place,  supported  by  contribu- 
tions subscribed  by  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  who  appar- 
ently do  not  appreciate  the  enter- 
tainment provided  for  them  by  the 
professional  theatrical  manage- 
ment, and  small  blame  to  them."- 
The  Stage  Correspondent,  New 
York,  May  28th,  1915. 


"Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before." 

— SHAKESPEARE. 
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